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Does your school 
cover this double 


picture? 


COVER this double picture by teaching both Voice Writing 
and shorthand. Both are required in many offices, whether large 
organizations or small. Many jobs are open only to young people 


who know Voice Writing and shorthand. 


COVER the future of your students. Make sure they can say 


“Yes” when the office manager asks, “And can you use the Edi- 


phone?” 


No obligation for full information on how to include the Ediphone 
secretarial course in your curriculum. Write us today at the 
Department of Educational Training. Thomas A. Edison. Ine.. 
West Orange. N. J. 


TEACH 


Ediphone 


EDISON VOICEWRITER 


VISIT THE EDIPHONE EXHIBIT AT THE CONVENTION, ATLANTIC CITY, FEBRUARY 26-MARCH 3 
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Knowledge of Office Machines 
Essential in the Training 
of Clerical Workers 


By James R. MEEHAN 


Instructor in Charge of Office and Machine Practice, 
Hunter College of the City of New York 


GCFTAHE need for office machine training 

on the secondary, vocational, and 
collegiate levels has long been recognized 
by leaders in the field of business educa- 
tion. Two of the problems still confront- 
ing teachers of office machines are: the 
selection of equipment, and the amount 
of training required. 

“There are at least two basic factors 
which must be considered in selecting 
equipment: the machines actually in use 
in the local community, and the place- 
ment possibilities in the community and 
in neighboring communities. The amount 
of training needed depends upon at least 
three factors: the type of machine used, 
the ability of the operator, and the objec- 
tives of the course. 

“The latest available census figures and 
placement records show that the majority 
of commercially trained students find em- 
ployment in the general clerical field. It 
is most essential that the potential em- 
ployees in this vast field know the func- 
tions and operating fundamentals of the 
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office appliances that are widely used in 
modern business offices, if they are to en- 
ter office work with the proper prepara- 
tion and business background. 

“Training in machine operation further 
aids the prospective employee because it 
shows the need for, and the further devel- 
opment of, related subjects. Specifically, 
the intelligent operation of a crank driven 
calculator should crystallize the student's 
knowledge of business arithmetic; the oper- 
ation of a transcribing machine should re- 
sult in an improvement in typewriting, 
spelling, and punctuation. 

“Two business courses are offered at 
Hunter College that include the operation 
of office machines: Secretarial Practice, a 
required course for all prospective teach- 
ers of stenography and typewriting; and 
Office and Machine Practice, a required 
course for all prospective teachers of ac- 
counting and allied subjects. The opera- 
tion of stencil, liquid and gelatin duplica- 
tors, and Ediphone and Dictaphone tran- 
scribing machines are included in the sec- 


retarial course. In the machine practice 
course a rotation plan is used to teach the 
fundamentals of key driven calculators, 
motor and crank driven movable carriage 
calculators, full bank and ten key listing 
machines, statement machines, electric 
typewriter billing machines, and book- 
keeping machines. 

“Monroe Calculators were among the 
first machines included in the Office Prac- 
tice Course at Hunter College, because 
they are used extensively in the Metropoli- 
tan area. The operating essentials can be 
mastered in a reasonable length of time. 
Additional time is used to show the stu- 
dents the many short-cuts that will help to 
increase their operating efficiency. Finally, 
the students use the calculators to solve 
and check actual business problems.” 


Teachers: Monroe offers several booklets which 
give considerable information that should be of 
real interest to every instructor of commercial 
subjects. The literature is free and will be gladly 
furnished by any local Monroe office or by the 
Educational Department at Orange. 


MONROE 


CALCULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY, INc. 


General Offices 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


The well-equipped classroom for Office 
and Machine Practice, Hunter College 
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YOu 


HELP HER 


You are well aware that your students 
will get a better start in business if trained 
to handle business machines. And espe- 
cially is it true that more doors are open to 
stenographers and typists who also know 
the Mimeograph Process, standard method 
of duplication. Added opportunity far out- 
weighs the small amount of effort needed 
to assure proficiency. To make it easy for 
business educators to teach the Mimeograph 
Process, we have prepared, under expert direc- 
tion, a simple outline of instruction. Send for 
it today—it’s free to schools. Address Educa- 
tional Department, A.B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH 


Trade Mark of A.B. Dick Company, Chicago 


Registered in United States Patent Office 
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JOB REQUIREMENTS 
SPECIFIED BY BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 


MR. G. W. PATTERSON, Credit Manager 

American Cyanamid Company, says: 
“The way our office is set up, we could no more get along with- 
out Dictaphones than we could dispense with our typewriters 
and adding machines. It is important for our office workers to 


understand Dictaphone operation. Naturally they are more 
efficient when they have had Dictaphone training.” 


MISS L. GLOSPIE, SECRETARY TO MR. G. W. PATTERSON 


— your students meet the requirements If they have, then their opportunities for 


specified by Mr. Patterson: employment will be multiplied by the thou- 
Have they had the equivalent of 50 hours of sands of executives who insist upon Dicta- 
actual office experience through *Dictaphone phone training as a prerequisite for a position. 
Business Practice? 
Have they been awarded the Dictaphone Cer- 
tificate of Proficiency? 


If they have not, write us for complete infor- 
mation regarding this essential commercial 
course—Dictaphone Business Practice. 


*Author: Miss Ivy Monk, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 
Publisher: Lyons and Carnahan, New York and Chicago. 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 
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420 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Vocational Ability Tests Require Cooperation 
Between Business Teachers and Business 


and 


In the December, 1937, issue of this 
Journ AL Professor Nichols gave an in- 
teresting report of the results obtained in 
the experimental testing of clerical abil- 
ities which has been conducted in seven 
cities, involving a total of 1108 students, 
under the joint auspices of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association and the 
National Office Management Association. 
These results were also given wide pub- 
licity in the January, 1938, issue of The 
Business Education World. 

Since the inauguration of this Voca- 
tional Ability Testing Program in 1935, it 
has rapidly developed. It has enlisted 
the intense interest and enthusiasm of 
business teachers in all sections of this 
country. As one of these teachers recent- 
ly remarked, “At last commercial educa- 
tion is beginning to assert its vocational 
objectives in the form of a comprehensive 
National Clerical Ability Testing Pro- 

‘am. 
Nichols, as chairman of the 
Committee on National Policies and Plans 
of our NATIONAL CouNcIL oF BUSINESS 
Epucation, and as the director of the 
Vocational Ability Testing Program since 
its inception, has already made plans for 
putting this program on a national basis, 
as announced on page 8 of the January 
issue of the JouRNAL, and in other cur- 
rent magazines in business education. 
These plans provide for the permanent 
administration of the National Vocational 
Ability Tests under the joint auspices of 
the National Office Management Associa- 


Women 


tion and the NATIONAL CouNCIL oF BusI- 
NEss EpucaTion. Here is an unusual op- 
portunity for the NATIONAL CoUNCIL to 
cooperate with an important association 
of business men and women in the na- 
tional development of an occupational 
testing program of first importance to 
business teachers. It is believed that 
when this program is soon submitted to 
the vote of the official delegates of the 
CounciL, they will tend to give the pro- 
gram hearty approval, and will welcome 
it as a practical and fruitful way for bus- 
iness and schools to help business teach- 
ers everywhere in public and private 
schools to select, train and test business 
pupils to better advantage in meeting suc- 
cessfully the vocational requirements of 
business occupations. 

Under the energetic and capable lead- 
ership of Chairman Nichols we feel cer- 
tain that this National Vocational Abil- 
ity Testing Program will prove to be 
to the NationaL Councit or Business 
EpucaTION one of its most significant 
services on a national scale in enlisting the 
active cooperation of business leaders, of 


business teachers, of school admin- 
istrators, and of the school com- 
munities in general. Although Pro- 


fessor Nichols will be on leave from Har- 
vard University this semester, he will, 
nevertheless, even while basking in Flor- 
ida sunshine, keep in active touch with 
this testing program, as well as make his 
monthly contributions of Criticism, Com- 
ment, and Challenge to this JourNAt. 
—Paul S. Lomax 


Our Town’s Business Being Studied by Business 


and Professional 


Have you read that stimulating study 
of Our Town’s Business in the December, 
1937, issue of this JouRNAL—a national 
program which the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs—1500 clubs strong—have planned 
for special study during this school year 
of 1937-1938? 

The National Federation refers to their 
cooperation with our NATIONAL CouNCIL 
or Business EpucaATIon in the December, 


Educating Your 


Perhaps the greatest impediment to the 
development of an adequate program of 
business education is the superintendent 
of schools. He may know a good deal 
about the work of some or all of the 
academic departments of the high school, 
but about the commercial department he 
knows very little. It is not surprising, 
then, that he may tend to be apathetic 
about it, and somewhat unsympathetic 
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Women’s Clubs 


1937, issue of their official magazine, Jn- 
dependent Woman. Here is another great 
opportunity for you to single out your 
local Business and Professional Women’s 
Club and work with them in a careful 
study of Our Town’s Business and of 
Our School’s Business Education. Who 
will be the first leader among business 
teachers to send us a report of such ac- 
tive cooperation and of the good results 
accomplished ?—Paul S. Lomax 


Superintendent 


towards the efforts of his business teach- 
ers. Yet he is not altogether to be 
blamed, because in most cases he is sin- 
cerely interested in the best development 
of his school and is handicapped by his 
grave lack of information concerning 
business education. 

If your administrator still thinks the 
commercial department is a good dump- 
ing ground for dull students; if he thinks 


shorthand, typewriting, and bookkeeping 
constitute a commercial department; if he 
is hesitant about spending money for of- 
fice machine instruction, it is only be- 
cause we have not provided him with the 
information which has caused us to think 
as we do about such matters. It is our 
own fault. 

The academic teacher is similarly unin- 
formed. The business man, parents, and 
the general public are singularly unintel- 
ligent about business education—because 
we have never told them. Certainly they 
want the best possible training for the 
youth of the land; they are not resent- 
fully or jealously hostile. They just don’t 
know. 

Now, we commercial teachers have had 
poured upon us all sorts of information 
about improved business education. Our 
periodicals are full of facts and theories 
and at our conventions we are constantly 
being told of desirable changes. If ad- 
ministrators, academic teachers, and the 
general public were similarly informed, 
our efforts would be much more effective 
because of the intelligent and sympathetic 
attitudes with which they would meet our 
requests. 

It is our job to inform these groups; 
our job; our responsibility. Unless we 
perform it well, we shall always be handi- 
capped in our efforts. When shall we 
realize this fact and wake up and become 
active? Further, how shall we go about 
it! 

One way is for every commercial teach- 
er to grasp every opportunity to talk with 
administrators, social groups of patrons, 
and academic faculty members to make 
them aware of needed changes. Another 
way is to seize everv opportunity to speak 
upon these matters before groups of such 
people. An enormous amount of good 
can be done by such methods. Even if 
people come to think we are cranks, al- 
ways obsessed by our own professional 
matters, they will at least have more re- 
spect for business education and maybe 
they can’t help learning a little about it. 

Another way is for us to make every 
effort to have articles about commercial 
education appear in the periodicals read 
by the above mentioned groups. Many 
of us feel that we could write interesting 
articles—why don’t we try it? I believe 
we should find the editors of school ad- 
ministration magazines and popular peri- 
odicals very willing to accept such articles. 

Won't you take part? Write such an 
article, or two of them, or a half dozen. If 
you do not know to what editors to sub- 
mit them, get in touch with me for I have 
been assigned the task of publicity direc- 
tion by the National Commercial Teach- 
ers Federation, which is making a special 
drive for such publicity this year. 

Business knows that it must inform the 
world about its products; hence it adver- 
tises vigorously and continuously. The 
department of English is a fine example 
of how a subject can be sold; everyone 
seems to be in favor of it. We can sell 
commercial education just as thoroughly. 
Let’s flood the periodicals with articles. 

Now will vou get out your pen? 

—E. G. Blackstone, the State University. 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, and Chairman, 
Committee on Research, National Council 
of Business Education. 


CRITICISM, COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Answers to Your Questions 
about the 
National Clerical Ability Tests 


ROM the inquiries received it seems 

that the best use I can make of my 
space this month will be to answer some 
of the questions which have been raised 
about the National Clerical Ability Tests. 
These tests are appropriately discussed 
under the Challenge caption above since 
they are a real challenge to progressive 
business teachers. 


Sponsorship 

Throughout the experimental period— 
nearly three years—these tests have been 
sponsored by the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association and the National 
Office Management Association. With- 
out the financial support of the former 
and the active cooperation of the latter 
the testing program would have been im- 
possible. Office managers also aided fi- 
nancially by contributing $600 in cash and 
$200 worth of mimeographing, etc. 

The original understanding was that 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Associ- 
ation would sponsor the venture during 
the experimental period in exchange for 
a program and yearbook for 1937. A 
large share of both was given over to the 
report prepared by the Joint Committee 
on Testing. 

The National Office Management As- 
sociation will continue to sponsor the per- 
manent testing program and has appro- 
priated a sum of money to help under- 
write the initial permanent tests. It is 
hoped that the National Council of Busi- 
ness Education will join the National Of- 
fice Management Association in this en- 
terprise. Negotiations are under way. 


What Tests Will Be Given in June? 

General Information and Fundamentals 
Tests which all testees will take. Sten- 
ographic, Typing, Bookkeeping, Machine 
Transcription, Filing, and Calculating Ma- 
chine tests from which testees may choose 
according to their preparation. 


When Will Tests Be Given? 

May 23, 24, and 25 have been chosen 
as the dates approved by most of the edu- 
cators consulted. By June many of the 
better pupils have been sent out to posi- 
tions in some places. Also regular school 
examinations and commencement activ- 
ities use up all available time in June. 


What Steps Should I Take to 
Have Tests Given My Pupils? 

Write Harold E. Cowan, Senior High 
School, Dedham, Massachusetts. He is 
secretary of the Joint Committee and will 
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upon request send you the following in- 
formation: 
1. Conditions under which tests will be 
available. 
2. Exact steps to take to have the tests 
given, 
3. Description of the tests to assist the 
instructor in preparing for them. 
4. Application form for use in signing 
up for the tests. 
= ot the above material will be sent 
ree. 


If you desire a fifteen-page mimeo- 
graphed report of the results of the June, 
1937, tests with comments on the tests, 
send 10 cents to cover postage. In this 
final experimental testing 1126 pupils took 
the tests in seven cities. The results are 
very interesting. 343 Certificates of Pro- 
ficiency were awarded by the committee. 
This is regarded as a fine showing on vo- 
cational tests which are quite different 
from conventional school tests, and for 
which no special preparation had been 
made, 


If a Student Passes What Will He Get? 


A Certificate of Proficiency, covering 
the kind of work for which he is tested, 
issued by the Joint Committee represent- 
ing the sponsoring associations. This cer- 
tificate should be a passport to a job 
whenever and wherever suitable jobs are 
available. 


Will Employers Give Special 
Recognition to This Certificate? 


A high school diploma carries very lit- 
tle evidence of vocational proficiency. The 
certificate does carry such evidence. Busi- 
ness men—office managers and other per- 
sonnel officers—took the initiative in 
bringing about this testing program, have 
had a most important part in its develop- 
ment, have given it wide publicity through 
their national and local organizations, are 
sponsoring the permanent program, and 
are sure to employ certificate holders 
whenever they are available. The wide 
publicity among office managers which is 
being given this program is sure to bring 
the matter to the attention of employers 
in all important business centers. 


How Can | Best Prepare 
My Pupils for These Tests? 


In a few words I believe I can make 
suggestions which will help you. 
_ Fundamentals—Take such steps as will 
insure that your pupils can spell the more 
common business and economic terms; 
drill on words often confounded (pro- 


ceeding—preceding, or lean—lien, op 
council—counsel) ; drill on the elements 
of sentence structure (between you and 
I—me, or everybody audits—audit, or the 
secret lays—lies in the formula); make 
sure that plural forms can be written for 
such words as formula, cargo, terminus, 
etc. Drill on other items of sentence 
structure as they are presented in all busj- 
ness English books. 

Drill on the ten or twelve types of 
calculations most commonly made—funda- 
mentals, simple fractions, decimals, sim- 
ple interest, bank discount, aliquot parts, 
etc. 

Be sure that your pupils know some- 
thing about the simple principles of busi- 
ness which are covered in such courses as 
Junior Business Training, Commercial 
Geography, and Commercial Law. 

General Information—Get some sample 
copies of the General Information Test 
from the Publications Committee of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and try it out 
on your students. 

Stenographic—Give frequent lonz peri- 
ods of dictation—from 30 minutes to 50 
minutes each. Use good business letters 
and some solid matter. Have two-hour 
transcription periods occasionally. More 
often select a few letters and articles 
from dictated matter and have them 
transcribed—some from the early part of 
dictation, some from the middle, and 
some from near the end. 

Dictate. Don’t read what you want 
transcribed. Don’t maintain an even high 
rate of speed. Average about 70 to 55 
words a minute. Redictate upon request, 
at once or at end of dictation. Spell 
proper names. Reproduce office dictation 
as nearly as possible. 

Expect use of dictionary while tran- 
scribing. Penalize uncorrected — errors. 
Reject a letter that contains an uncorrect- 
ible error. 

The above procedure will go far 
towards getting your pupils ready for the 
National Clerical Ability Test. 

Machine Transcription—Get your pu- 
pils where they can transcribe one full 
soft record of letters—about 128 lines— 
in one hour. Prepare records and score 
transcripts exactly as you do in the 
stenographic test. 

Calculating Machine—Get your pupils 
where they can handle the following job 
in two and a half hours on a key-drive 
machine: 


36 addition problems (10 amounts of 
5 figures each) 

50 subtraction problems 

50 single fraction problems 

50 mixed fraction problems 

50 division problems 

60 multiplication problems 

24 single discount problems 


Just ordinary problems such as abound in 
any calculating machine course text. 

Filing—Be sure that your pupils can 
file alphabetically, are familiar with com- 
mon filing equipment, know how to mark 
items for filing, and can handle simple 
filing problems where decisions have to be 
made as to just how a filing problem 
should be handled. There is an abundance 
of textual material in this subject. Also 
new-type tests. 

The Joint Committee would like to in- 
clude a test of actual filing but at present 
the cost of such an item is prohibitive. 

Typing—Make sure that your pupils 
can type such office items as a simple 
tabulation of data furnished, a piece of 
rough draft with some printer’s marks 


(Concluded on page 10) 
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The New and the Old in Curriculum 


Construction 


H 1GH_ schools in the United 
States, in their attempt to give 
every boy and girl a chance for edu- 
cation on the secondary school level 
and at the same time to meet col- 
lege entrance requirements, find 
themselves with many conflicting 
purposes. These purposes of educa- 
tion are therefore being redefined 
and efforts made to achieve them 
throigh curriculum reorganization. 
As « result new courses of study are 
appearing by the thousands. 

General educators, unfamiliar with 
the principles and problems of com- 
mer-ial education, are unable or un- 
willing to give it adequate consider- 
ation. State curriculum publications, 
giving detailed descriptions of the 
reorganized arts and sciences in light 
of new educational philosophy, con- 
tain little mention of commercial 
education. Most commercial educa- 
tors themselves are still thinking of 
their field in terms of “subjects” and 
the resulting programs are merely re- 
organizations of formerly existing 
courses. A comparison of many of 
the recent commercial courses of 
study with those issued years ago 
will only show emphasis on different 
teaching methods rather than stress 
on the determination and the ade- 
quate fulfillment of real needs. 

Previous to 1920 courses of study 
were mere outlines taught from a 
textbook. Later educators became 
awakened and wanted more effective 
teaching guides. A drive was made 
to have something to put into the 
hands of the teacher that might be 
used in improving instruction. From 
this impetus there resulted a mass of 
material and a new consciousness of 
educational aims. The main thing 
accomplished, however, was not im- 
provement in instruction as had been 
hoped, but the production of printed 
materials, 


Changing Attitudes 


Today a different attitude is taken 
toward curriculum construction and 
resulting courses of study. Pupils and 
teachers in the classroom are being 
considered, and the result is not an 
emphasis on the final production but 
on a greater knowledge of materials, 
a better understanding of pupils, and 
the influences that affect the whole 
problem of teaching or learning. Out 
of the whole process comes an in- 
service training of teachers that was 
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Today a different attitude is taken 
toward curriculum construction 
and resulting courses of study. 
Pupils and teachers in the class- 
room are being considered, and 
the result is not an emphasis on 
the final production but on a 
greater knowledge of materials, 
a better understanding of pupils, 
and the influences that affect the 
whole problem of teaching or 
learning. 


not present before. The printed 
course of study becomes more than a 
“set” model for every teacher in the 
state—it is a guide to be followed, 
readjusted, and reorganized as situ- 
ations and conditions demand. 
There are still differences of 
opinion as to who should construct 
the course of study. One theory is 
that experts in curriculum construc- 
tion should be responsible for its 


Pupils and Teachers in the Classroom are 
Being Considered 


organization and submit the result- 
ing materials to teachers for experi- 
mentation. What happens in this in- 
stance is that teachers not being 
familiar with the purposes and aims 
lapse into their former habits of 
teaching. Another theory is that ex- 
perts and teachers should work to- 
gether. This method gives the 
teacher a new insight and training. 


Her mind is diverted from the 
handling of subject matter to the 
handling of human beings. 

It is not difficult to see why the 
subject curriculum has held sway so 
long. When there are definitely out- 
lined subjects, as shorthand, type- 
writing, business English, business 
law, etc., to be taught fifty minutes 
each a day, five days a week, eight- 
and-a-half, nine or ten months a 
year, it is easy to measure results 
and make promotions. When_ this 
pattern is destroyed and divisions 
between separate subjects are less 
definitely defined, administration be- 
comes more difficult for those un- 
familiar with the machinery of such 
a program. Education is therefore 
sacrificed for administration. 

The subject curriculum is still the 
majority practice in our secondary 
schools. It is one based upon a large 
number of subjects taught more or 
less independently of each other. 
“Business” spelling is taught with 
little relation to the life of the pupil. 
The “business” [English teacher’s 
knowledge of other class ‘procedures, 
rich with possibilities for relation 
with her subject, is limited. There 
is little or no differentiation in the 
content of the isolated subjects to 
meet the needs of the varying abili- 
ties of the groups, and little pro- 
vision is made to foster individual 
initiative. Today a new philosophy 
is gaining momentum. Note its com- 
parison with the old 


The Old Philosophy 


1. Classroom is a restricted form of 
social life—-pupil experiences limited 
to lesson learning and reciting. 

2. Economy and mastery in learning 
lessons best achieved by drill periods 
allotted to separate subjects. The 
subject is emphasized. 

3. The interests of children which do 
not conform to the curriculum are to 
be disregarded because they are 
transitory. 

4. The objective of classroom in- 
struction is the acquisition of the 
content matter of each subject, and 
measurement is in terms of actual re- 
tention of factual data and in locat- 
ing a cause and effect relationship. 
5. Social progress is interpreted in 
terms of the social heritage and best 
accomplished by teaching the con- 
ventional subjects. 


The New Philosophy 
1. Classroom is a form of democratic 
living—pupils reconstruct experiences 
in terms of social realities. 

ware L. Thomas Hopkins, Mimeographed sheet, 
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2. Pupil experiences grow out of 
social activities and are integrated 
around a central problem suggested 
by the experiences of children in 
social living. 


3. The interests of pupils are consid- 
ered as indicative of developing and 
expanding powers and abilities. 

4. The classroom experience is a co- 
operative exploration, through re- 
lated activities centering around real 
life situations, into the origin and de- 
velopment of problems of social liv- 
ing. Evaluation is in terms of pupil 
management of the learning process. 
5. Society is dynamic and progress 
is assured through intelligent and crit- 
ical evaluation of vital issues in the 
world of both the child and the adult. 


As a result of this new philosophy 
a strong reaction is appearing against 
the subject-matter curriculum. An 
attempt is being made to take those 
experiences of the pupil which are 
arbitrarily called “normal” and_ to 
study them in relationship as one 
would study “normal” problems of 
living. This interest in human be- 
ings, instead of in subject-matter, is 
the important ‘point of departure 
from the old to the new in curricu- 
lum construction, 

_Educators who have the modern 
viewpoint are experimenting with 
the “experience” curriculum, which 
is centered around “a series of pur- 
poseful experiences growing, under 
teacher-guidance, out of pupil in- 
terests and moving toward an ever 
more adequate understanding of and 
participation in the surrounding cul- 
tural and group life.’”” As yet but 
few secondary schools have adopted 
the “experience” curriculum. Ele- 
mentary schools are leaning more 
and more toward this type of pro- 
gram, and secondary schools will 
soon face the problem of having to 
meet the needs of those pupils who 
have had the advantage of the newer 
organization in their earlier years. 


A Compromise 


Between the extremes of subject- 
matter and “experience” curricula lie 
the so-called “broad fields” which 
have been accepted as a compromised 


middle-ground by many secondary 
schools: 


Subject 5 Broad Experience 
matter fields curriculum 
The departure from the subject- 
matter curriculum in this instance is 
usually accomplished by integrating 
separate related subjects under 
“broad fields.” At the same time fea- 
tures of the “experience” curriculum 
are adopted as they fit in. The term 
“broad fields” is seen therefore to 
mean a combination of both the 


2 Syllabus for Educational Foundations. Sec- 
ond Semester, Section 1. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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curricula. . 

Commercial education until now 
has shown little deviation from the 
subject-matter program. Adoption of 
the “experience” curriculum will 
perhaps be delayed until it has been 
more thoroughly tried and organized. 
Many commercial subjects tend 
easily toward integration into “broad 
fields,” and as other phases of edu- 
cation in a school system change to 
this type of curriculum, commercial 
education can readily do likewise. It 
is therefore up to commercial edu- 
cators to keep abreast of the trends 
in education in general and be able to 
progress as the opportunity presents 
itself. 

When a change is made from the 
subject-matter to the “broad fields” 
or “experience” curriculum — the 
teacher will naturally be affected. 
Under the traditional scheme she has 
been able to teach with a narrow 


subject-matter and the “experience” 


specialized background, but this will 

no longer suffice. The new education 
will call for a much more adequately 
prepared teacher, for she will be 
called upon to participate in every 
conceivable area of experience jn 
which she expects the pupil to en- 
gage. The former teacher of short- 
hand, or typewriting, or business 
English, or filing will now need a 
knowledge of shorthand and type- 
writing and business English and 
filing. A familiarity with those gen- 
eral subjects that are related to her 
teaching will also be essential. This 
integration within her own experi- 
ence is most important, since she, 
like the pupils, must not sct up 
boundaries between subjects. Her 
teaching then becomes a way of 
living. Through the combined e‘forts 
of such teachers commercial educa- 
tion becomes, in addition to a means 
of livelihood, a means for enriched 
living. 


ANSWERS TO YOUR QUESTIONS 
ABOUT THE 
NATIONAL CLERICAL ABILITY TESTS 


(Continued from page 8) 


used; address envelopes, put addresses on 
cards, set up data in good letter form, 
insert data in fill-in letters (not to copy 
such letters), copy form letters, type in- 
voices and other simple business forms 
using data furnished, make carbon copies, 


etc. 

Don’t drill for a copying speed test. 
There will be no “net-words-a-minute” 
on such a test. Short speed-spurt prac- 
tice will not help. 

Try to have two-hour typing marathons 
often in place of short, 100 yard dash 
speed spurts. 

Reject any item not usable (one with an 
uncorrectible error). Require that  er- 
rors be discovered and corrected neatly. 
Penalize uncorrected correctible errors. 

Train your pupils so that they can turn 
out seven or eight substantial pieces of 
office typing in two hours, and up to a 
reasonable standard of production. 

Adopt an office standard for this work 
and abandon the too meticulous classroom 
standard of quality—if you are prone to 
expect perfection. One of the testees in 
June recopied a whole letter because she 
finished the letter within less than an inch 
of the bottom of the page. Too bad! 
What employer would want to pay for 
that second copy? 


Finally, shift the emphasis in all of 
your strictly vocational work of the senior 
year from traditional speed development 
over to the development of all-around 
productive ability on common office tasks 
associated with the kind of vocational 
work for which training is given. 


Try to— 


Train stenographers—not just rapid 
spurt shorthand writers. 

Train typists—not just fast spurt 
copyists. 

Train machine transcribers—not just 
clerks who know how to operate 
the transcribing machine. 

Train calculating machine operators— 
not just clerks who know how the 
machine works. 

Train file clerks—not just alphabet- 
izers. 

Train bookkeepers—not just new-type 
information test takers. 


Give your better students the opportun- 
ity to take the National Clerical Ability 
Tests. The secretary of the Joint Com- 
mittee, Harold E. Cowan, Senior High 
School, Dedham, Massachusetts, will tell 
you how to arrange to have them given. 


PLAN TO ATTEND THE 
EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia 


April 13, 14, 
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Follow-up the 1937 Graduates 


The same method of procedure 
was used for the 1937 class as was 
previously used for the 1936 class. 
Each office worker filled in a job 
analysis sheet of 75 duties and the 
classification was made on the basis 
of the information received. This 
study is based on 100 per cent re- 


turns. 


Results 


This study was made approxi- 
mately three months after gradua- 
tion. About 25 per cent of the grad- 
uates of the commercial course are 
now employed at office work for 
which they were definitely trained in 
high school. 

The status of commercial gradu- 
ates is constantly changing and fig- 
ures simply give an indication of the 
present situation. In another year 
the employment status of the 1937 
class will probably be greatly 
changed. The study of the 1936 
class has just been completed and one 
of the girls, then classed as unem- 
ployed, is now working as a book- 
keeper. 

About 16 per cent of the 1937 
class are employed in store work as 
salespeople. The stores are Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Newberry’s and F. 
W. Woolworth Co. Most of the 
girls work in these stores only until 
they can secure other work or marry. 
I do not believe that any special 
training in retail selling or merchan- 
dising would be advisable in Newton 
at present. 

The other graduates who have se- 
cured employment are engaged in 
five different types of work. Two 
graduates are now attending business 
school. One of the girls has been 
working as a bookkeeper in a laun- 
dry. In the 1936 class no graduate 
entered college. This year one girl 
is attending the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Trenton and intends to be a 
commercial teacher. 

At present about 28 per cent of 
this year’s class are unemployed as 
compared with only 3 per cent of the 
1936 class. Perhaps one reason for 
this is the fact that the 1937 gradu- 
ates have been out of school only a 
few months. 

About 60 per cent of this year's 
college preparatory graduates have 
already entered college as compared 
with 37 per cent last year. No defi- 
nite reason can be given for this in- 
crease. About 15 per cent are un- 
employed at present while none of 
last year’s class is unemployed at 
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Newton High School 
Newton, N. J. 
by John Mitchell 


T HIS study by Mr. Mitchell is 
the second section of one 
started several months ago. The 
first section was a follow-up study 
of the 1936 class to determine to 
what extent commercial education 
is vocational in the town of New- 
ton and in the surrounding busi- 
ness community. (See December, 
1937, issue of this Journal.) 


present. As the same condition ob- 
tains with respect to the general and 
home economics graduates, it seems 
probable that unemployment decreas- 
es as time goes on. 

Two college preparatory graduates 
have entered business schools. One 
of the girls has taken two years ot 
shorthand and typewriting as elec- 
tives. One girl is now doing clerical 
work in an insurance office. She 
had not taken any commercial work 
in high school or elsewhere. 

Most of the general course gradu- 
ates are either working or attending 
school. About 8 per cent are unem- 
ployed as compared with about 5 per 
cent of the 1936 class. As more 
than one-fourth of the boys are now 
doing farm work it would seem that 
more boys now taking the general 
course should have some training in 
agriculture. 

Two girls are now doing office 
work of a general nature. Most of 
their work consists of typewriting 
and filing. One girl, now listed as 


unemployed, worked for several 
months as a typist. One boy, now 
taking post-graduate course, 


worked during the summer as a typ- 
ist. All of these office workers took 
either shorthand or typing or both as 
electives. 

In the home economics course one- 
half of the graduates are not work- 
ing at present as compared with 12 
per cent of the 1936 class. 


Enrollment in Commercial 
Skill Courses 


In connection with commercial 
work it is interesting to note that five 
graduates, who did not pursue the 
commercial curriculum, are or have 
been employed in offices. Four of 


these five took commercial work as 


electives. [Each year a larger per- 
centage of students take commercial 
skill courses as electives. The fol- 
lowing figures show the percentage 
of students taking skill courses as 
electives : 


First-year bookkeeping 4% 
First-year shorthand 20% 
First-year typewriting 45% 


In first-year typewriting the 45 per 
cent of students taking it as an elec- 
tive are from the following courses: 
post-graduate 3 per cent, college 
preparatory 13 per cent, home eco- 
nomics 14 per cent, and general 15 
per cent. 


FOLLOW-UP OF THE 1937 CLASS 
COMMERCIAL GRADUATES 


Office Work Number Per cent 
Bookkeeper-clerical ......-... 1 2.6 
Private secretary ...........- 1 2.4 
rT rer 2 5.2 
Telephone-clerical .....-....+- 2 5.2 

Total office workers........ 9 23.4 

Other Work 
Married 1 2.6 
Nurse-helper 1 2.6 
Painter 1 2.6 

Vavy 1 2.6 
Business school® ............ 2 5.2 
Post graduate .........-0.0- 1 2.6 
1 2.6 
11 28.6 

Total other work........... 29 75.4 

Total Com. Graduates.... 38 98.8 


* One has worked as a bookkeeper after school 


for the past year. 
** One had worked three months as a ste- 


nographer. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY GRADUATES 


Number _ Per cent 
Entered college ....5..0sc0eeee 16 59.2 
Peet 1 3.7 
Business school ............. 2 7.4 
Preparatory school ........-. 1 3.7 
AGRICULTURAL GRADUATES 
Number Per cent 
GENERAL CURRICULUM GRADUATES 
Number Per cent 
Post-graduate” 7 19.38 
Preparatory school ........-. 4 11.08 
*Engineer’s helper ........... 1 2.77 
Coal and feed business...... 1 2.77 
Dutch elm work ...... 1 
Lineman (utility) ......... 1 2.77 
36 99.71 


* One has worked as a typist for two months, 
Had typing as elective. 

** One has worked as a typist and clerical 
worker for three months. Had typing as an 


elective. 
HOME ECONOMICS GRADUATES 
Number Per cent 
1 16.6 
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A Teacher Looks Over 


the Shorthand Situation 


By Marian Louise Wilson 
Downey, California 


URING the winter I taught 
D shorthand in three Los Angeles 
evening high schools and typing in 
two. Each school had a different set- 
up for elementary shorthand and I 
wondered which set-up would be con- 
ducive to the greatest accomplish- 
ment. To find out I visited twenty 
teachers—all women—of elementary 
shorthand in eight of the large Los 
Angeles evening high schools. Some 
of the teachers taught two classes of 
shorthand. Approximately three 
thousand students enroll each year 
for instruction in these teachers’ 
classes. These students have the right 
to expect and to receive the highest 
type of training. Are we giving it to 
them? Perhaps we are. If not, let 
us find out where we may improve 
their learning conditions. As a result 
of these visits, I formulated the fol- 
lowing conclusions to assist me in re- 
organizing my work, 

Individual student desks noticeably 
promote individualization in teach- 
ing. No corrections were observed 
when the students wrote at tables. 
Desks materially reduce the confu- 
sion caused by tardiness and prevent 
much of the usual disquietude during 
class. 

Rooms which were very much 
larger than necessary were depress- 
ing. When the pupils are scattered, 
enthusiasm and attention lag. Most of 
the large rooms were dimly lighted 
even to the extent of students hav- 
ing to group directly under each 
light. Evening school students should 
not be subjected to any unnecessary 
eye strain. 


Teaching Procedures 


Certainly the purpose of elemen- 
tary shorthand is to prepare the stu- 
dents to take meaningful and con- 
nected dictation rather than to write 
lists of words. Dictation teachers 
ask not for a memorizing of the man- 
ual but for an understanding of 
shorthand principles. In the elemen- 
tary classes observed, there was very 
little reference to principles. No de- 
viation from the order of the words 
as they appeared in the lists printed 
in the manual was observed. The se- 
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quence of words in each list had been 
memorized by the students; conse- 
quently, there was little real learning. 
If students learn principles they can 
build vocabularies which will enable 
them to take any dictation; if they 
memorize only lists of words, their 
dictation material is very limited. 
Then, too the memorizing of word 
lists is not sound psychologically ; the 
incorporation of the words into 
meaningful sentences would facili- 
tate the learning process. 

A few teachers dictated from sup- 
plementary books. There did not 
seem to be sufficient practice or drill 
on one principle before leaving it. 
There was no overlearning to coun- 
teract the lapse of time between 
classes. 

Most teachers presented theory 
during the entire first hour and then 
spent the second hour in miscel- 
laneous practice which had no appar- 
ent connection with the principles 
which had been presented earlier in 
the evening. This was not only tire- 
some but instead of helping the stu- 
dents to associate theory and prac- 
tice, it made it difficult for them to 
do so. 

Only one class wrote at the black- 
board, in spite of the fact that black- 
board writing is considered beneficial 
for elementary classes. The teacher 
can watch at one time the writing of 
more students, and, especially with 
new material, many errors can be 
caught the first time they are made 
and corrected. If each student stands 
and writes for a short time once each 
evening the class will not become so 
restless. There were several dozens 

of backhand writers and no attempt 
was made to correct backhand writ- 
ing. It can be corrected most advan- 
tageously at the blackboard. 


The Teacher 


Most teachers had much more 
pleasant voices when not dictating. 
If they had talked naturally, their 
voices would have carried better and 
would have been easier on their lis- 
teners’ nerves. The higher pitched 
and the more strained the voice be- 
comes the more tense and nervous 


the class is, Usually the material was 
not dictated naturally by idea, but 
measured as if by metronome, so 
that pupils could write only word by 
word. This resulted in a marked lack 
of phrasing and did not permit the 
faster writers to write at their top 


speeds. No changing of the voice 
for practice, no pupil dictation, and 
no practice in retaining material in 
the mind were observed. Shorthand 
teachers must be especially careful 
about the quality and pitch of their 
voices ; a poor voice or a faulty man- 
ner of dictation is a serious handicap 
to otherwise excellent teachers. 

Many teachers wrote their entire 
dictation material on the board so the 
students might correct every ouiline. 
A few gave the words the students 
asked for, special words, and the 
phrases. Writing the entire <icta- 
tion kept the teacher’s speed up, but 
unfortunately took entirely too much 
time. 

The best and the worst teaching 
was done by women regularly em- 
ployed ‘part-time in offices. From my 
observation of different teaching, 
there is no correlation between the 
ability to apply shorthand in an of- 
fice position and the ability to teach 
it to others. 

There were four teachers who 
were rated much higher than the rest 
of the group—on student accom- 
plishment for the most part. These 
four were the poorest penmen—-the 
best penman among them ranked 
thirty points below the lowest of all 
the others. 

There is a great need for variation 
of material and of methods of pres- 
entation. Teachers had obviously 
not planned the evening’s work as a 
whole. It was monotonous. I could 
not justify several procedures. A 
learn-each-paragraph-as-we-learned- 
the-last-paragraph idea persisted. In 
some classes the teachers “fooled 
around” most of the period. This was 
the most glaring fault observed. 

Some classes droned on at a slow, 
even pace all evening with no change 
in tempo. Students did not complain 
that teachers were going too fast. On 
the other hand, at least fifty students 
this year have told me that short- 

hand teachers go too slowly. 


Scheduling of Classes 


In regard to time schedules of 
classes : 

Elementary shorthand classes are 
scheduled for two, three, four, and 
six hours a week for one year, and 
six hours a week for one semester. 
These classes cover approximately 
the same material. 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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The Next Step in the Balance 
Sheet Approach 


FTER the middle of the Nine- 

teenth Century when bookkeep- 
ing instruction developed rapidly in 
the private business schools, it was 
definitely a vocational subject, or- 
ganized to meet existing job needs. 
When the public high schools began 
to seriously consider the course 
around 1890, the vocational needs for 
the course were not questioned. After 
bookkeeping had achieved a definite 
place in the high school program of 
studies an attempt was made to jus- 
tify its teaching for its disciplinary 
or training-of-the- mind values. How- 
ever, since the studies of Thorndike 
and others discounting transfers of 
training have become generally rec- 
ognized, these values ‘alone are no 
longer considered adequate for justi- 
fyiug a course, 


Decline in Vocational Values 


By 1920, surveys of office posi- 
tions were beginning to challenge 
high school bookkeeping because of 
the findings that the usual office po- 
sitions held by boys and girls were 
much more often of a miscellaneous, 
clerical nature than they were of a 
strictly bookkeeping nature. Further- 
more, it was found that jobs requir- 
ing considerable use of bookkeeping 
are usually held by mature people. 
The existence of these conditions can 
be readily verified by a few compari- 
sons of the U. S. census reports. In 
1930, there were 2,087,379 miscel- 
laneous_ clerical workers in the 
United States as compared with 930,- 
648 bookkeepers, cashiers, and ac- 
countants.' Of this latter group, only 
15,579 were between the ages of 10- 
17 years, and only 297,274 were be- 
tween the ages of 18-24 years.” 

These positions do not, of course, 
call for replacements every year; 
moreover, they are filled from many 
sources besides the high school com- 
mercial department. Over 40,000 
bookkeeping students were reported 
in private business schools in 1932%, 
and many of the 64,995 students in 
collegiate schools of commerce in 
19348 were being prepared for this 


1 dbeaiics of the Fifteenth Census of the U.S., 


oer U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Washington, p 
* Ibid., p. 362. 


’ Statistics of Private Commercial and Business 
Selinahe 1932-1933, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, Bulletin, 1935, No. 2, p. 8 (51% of 
schools on mailing list reported. 40, 925 students.) 

4 Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1936, U.S. 
Dept. of Commerce, Washington, p. 120. 
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type of work. Furthermore, there 
were 50,279 unemployed bookkeep- 
ers, cashiers, and accountants seek- 
ing work through the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service in 1936°. Undoubtedly, 
many bookkeeping positions are fill- 
ed by persons who are trained on the 
job without formal bookkeeping in- 
struction. In consideration of these 
facts, it can be seen readily that only 
a small proportion of the 432,496 


high school bookkeeping students in 
1934° could be expected to find book- 
keeping employment. 

In contrast to these comparisons is 
the fact that only a small proportion 
of the students enrolled in high 


school bookkeeping complete the 
course with vocational efficiency. 
Furthermore, local job surveys seem 
to indicate that a good proportion of 
these well-prepared students do find 
employment, and it cannot be denied 
that high school bookkeeping is still 
proving vocationally useful to a great 
many boys and girls in the United 
States. On the other hand, how can 
the teaching of a strictly vocational 
course be justified for the other 


5Who Are the Job Seekers?, U.S. Dept. of La- 


bor, Washington, 1937, p. 56 
*Carl A. Jessen, “Registration in Commercial 
Subjects’, School Life, February, 1937, p. 170. 


300,000 to 400,000 high school stu- 
dents enrolled in bookkeeping ? 


Rise in Social-Business Values 


Since bookkeeping is among the 
four most popular high school com- 
mercial courses, there is a real op- 
portunity on the part ef commercial 
teachers to make this course of real 
value to the students enrolled in it. 
While a few of the students will 
profit by continued study in intensive 
vocational bookkeeping, the over- 
whelming majority of the students in 
first-year bookkeeping need a course 
that will be definitely functional in 
the lives of those other than book- 
keepers. Bookkeeping offers an ex- 
cellent medium for developing an 
understanding of how -business 
operates. The usual social-business 
course, dealing with the fundamental 
concepts of business and its opera- 
tion, lacks something in the way of 
unity to tie together the various units. 
Might not bookkeeping serve as this 
unifying agent? 

It is a uniquely satisfactory high 
school subject. It is definite, tangible, 
and interesting to the student. It re- 
quires organized thinking, and may 
be built up in related units from the 
first of the course to the last. If prop- 
erly developed around appropriate 
content material, it should be of con- 
siderable value to the individual in 
almost any business situation regard- 
less of his vocation, or whether in 
business, civic, social, or home life. 
If bookkeeping were organized on a 
social-business basis and as a_se- 


quence to, the elementary general 
business course (junior business 
training), it should rightfully con- 


tinue in the core of all commercial 
curricula. 


More Interpretation, Less 
Recording Skill 


The balance sheet approach, which 
is now generally recognized as the 
‘best way of introducing bookkeeping, 
has made the study far more of an 
intellectual subject than it was. This 
approach substituted actual thinkin 
for the memorization of rules. x 
student is constantly made to inter- 
pret individual transactions in terms 
of their effects upon the balance sheet 
of the business. He is no longer told 
to debit that which comes into the 
business and to credit that which 
goes out, but rather to do his think- 
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ing, as a basis for making the entries, 
in terms of increases and decreases 
in assets, liabilities, and capital. Be- 
cause a student must clearly think 
his way through the bookkeeping 
processes, writing, merely for the 
sake of writing, is now being mini- 
mized and used primarily as a basis 
for determining whether the student 
can apply that which he has learned. 
It is more important that the first- 
year student understand why he is 
undertaking a particular process than 
it is that he know the mere mechanics 
involved. Record keeping as such has 
a place, but it should be a subordinate 
place. Mere record keeping without 
proper understanding of its purposes 
is nothing more than disguised busy 
work and cannot be classified as 
bookkeeping. 


The teaching of bookkeeping has 
arrived at a place where the balance 
sheet approach should be extended 
one step further ; that is, the interpre- 
tive aspect should be further em- 
phasized and the mechanical mini- 
mized. Among the values that should 
be derived from its study should be 
the ability to use knowledge of book- 
keeping for interpretation of various 
types of business records including 
the financial statements. Through its 
study the student should get a fuller 
appreciation of the place of business 
in supplying human wants. He must 
be taught to recognize, however, that 
the individual business owner’s pur- 
pose is essentially to make a profit 
for himself. From its study he may 
acquire some skill in keeping his per- 
sonal business records as well as 
some appreciation of the necessity of 
record keeping in business of both 
the trading and service types. 


On the other hand, bookkeeping 
must not be cheapened into a series 
of routines for personal and family 
record keeping. The slight amount 
of formal bookeeping training  re- 
quired for this purpose can and is 
easily taught in the elementary gen- 
eral business course. The social-busi- 
ness approach in teaching bookkeep- 
ing considers the consumer’s point of 
view, but it is not one attuned to 
petty busy work. It is one of ele- 
vating bookkeeping to serve as a 
means for really understanding 
bookkeeping so that the consumer, 
when he reads reports of business 
that affect his personal life, will have 
a basis for making judgments. 


Socialized bookkeeping is bookkeep- 
ing with the emphasis upon interpre- 
tation, not upon trivial record keep- 
ing. Any common sense _ individual 
can develop his own method of add- 
ing and subtracting from his cash ac- 
count, but it takes a certain amount 
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of technical training to understand 
how to interpret financial statements 
issued by business firms serving his 
needs. 


The Management Basis for 
Bookkeeping 


While considerable effort should 
be given to making the bookkeeping 
course valuable from a consumer’s 
point of view, it should be remem- 
bered that the course developed as a 
vocational course and no doubt still 
depends on the producer’s point of 
view for its strong position in the 
commercial program. As a social- 
business course it should serve as a 
vocational background for any busi- 
ness occupation requiring intelligent 
action—not merely for the limited 
occupational field of record keeping. 
Such a course prepares for promo- 
tion more than it does for the initial 
job. It is the type of understanding 
that goes to make up successful man- 
agement. There is a definite trend to- 
day toward reorganizing the book- 
keeping course from the manager’s 
viewpoint; such a viewpoint fits in 
well with social-business content. As 
illustrations of the way in which this 
might be carried out, the following 
samples are given. 

As the study of the balance sheet 
‘progresses, the student should be 
taught to analyze the various items 
for determining the soundness of the 
business. He should understand the 
functions of cash and the relative 
quantity required. He should know 
something of the problems of main- 
taining profitable inventories; he 
should appreciate the disadvantages 
of having too large an inventory and 
should understand the difficulties that 
go with “hand-to-mouth” buying. He 
should be fully aware that although 
accounts receivable are listed as fluid 
assets, occasionally they may become 
solidified and cause serious embar- 
rassment in meeting current liabilities 
for which they had been previously 
counted on to supply the needed 
cash. The student should recognize 
the possible justification for good- 
will and should also be able to find 
some of the earmarks of its use as 
a means to balance an inflated capi- 
talization. In the same manner, the 
student should be taught to evaluate 
the other phases of the balance sheet. 

This same process of interpreta- 
tion should be followed in studying 
the profit and loss statement. For ex- 
ample, in considering the sales sec- 
tion, the problem of sales returns as 
an unwarranted expense under many 
conditions should be treated. Again 
in dealing with the cost-of-goods- 
sold section, the possibilities of vari- 


ous types of buying should be treat- 
ed. Obviously, in the expense section, 
he can learn to evaluate various prob- 
lems such as excess taxation, un- 
justified overhead, the extent to 
which high rent is justified, and the 
like. 


The student should be led to recog- 
nize the problem of contingent lia- 
bilities not merely in the liabilities 
section of the balance sheet or in 
terms of discounting notes receivable 
but all through the operation of busi- 
ness. He should fully appreciate the 
unforeseen as the dangerous element 
in business. There is a constant pos- 
sibility that the account which seems 
good may turn out to be unccllect- 
able. Such risks should be analyzed 
carefully so that the student can 
understand why some of the costs of 
business cannot be avoided, and why, 
in fact, they must be faced cour- 
ageously, if the business is to make a 
profit. 


To develop bookkeeping from the 
manager’s point of view and with 
social-business content does not 
necessarily require new textbooks, 
but their production will greatly fa- 
cilitate the teacher’s task. Before they 
can be properly prepared, however, a 
number of important problems must 
be solved. To what extent, for ex- 
ample, is it safe to eliminate the me- 
chanics of bookkeeping ? To what ex- 
tent is it necessary to learn the 
preparation of financial statements in 
order to be able to interpret them? 
What types of records should be con- 
sidered other than these of trading 
concerns? To what extent can the 
course be made valuable to all stu- 
dents from a consumer’s viewpoint 
without destroying its vocational use- 
fulness? To what extent should per- 
sonal and family financial manage- 
ment be considered in the bookkeep- 
ing course? What bookkeeping prin- 
ciples and practices are so funda- 
mental to business activity that they 
should be studied by all office em- 
ployees? To what extent should the 
first-year course be an over-view of 
the entire field of accounting in its 
service to business? To what extent 
should the newer courses of general 
business and socialized bookkeeping 
include the content of older business 
courses such as business law, busi- 
ness organization, and economics? 
What name shall we give the new 
course? Although action upon such 
problems as these may be based upon 
majority opinion of leaders in the 
field, the best course of action will not 
be known until the results of researc’) 
projects have been collected and fur- 
ther experiments have been carrie: 
out. 
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education has not ad- 
vanced as far in the Union of 
South Africa as it has in the United 
States, but it endeavors to meet the 
needs that exist. Those needs can- 
not be said to be very complex. In- 
dustrially we have not advanced very 
far except in the field of mining. 
Only during the last 15 or 20 years 
have there been definite signs that 
education is prepared to concern 
itseli with the economic, social, and 
cultural needs of the country. Previ- 
ousiy, the educational authorities 
aimed at making the child an heir to 
the !ate Victorian culture in England. 

Slow development in industry and 
education kept pace with the gradual 
growth of the population. Our 
2,000,000 white and 6,700,000 non- 
white inhabitants could be accommo- 
dated in the metropolitan area of 
New York with quite reasonable 
comfort. There are many open spaces 
and much elbow-room. With an area 
of 472,550 square miles, which is not 
quite 1/6th of the size of the States 
and not quite six times the size of 
Great Britain, the Union is destined 
to cradle a much larger population 
than it has today. 


Educational Organization 


In 1910, four territories, the Cape, 
Natal, the Orange Free State and 
the Transvaal formed the Union. 
These four were the contracting 
provinces and the Act of Union gave 
each province full control of its own 
primary and secondary education for 
a space of at least five years. Since 
that date there are five education 
departments: four belonging to the 
four provinces and the fifth, the 
Union Education Department, fall- 
ing under the federal or central gov- 
ernment. 

In 1911 the Minister of Education 
was persuaded to convene a Confer- 
ence at Pretoria, the administrative 
capital of the Union—Capetown be- 
ing the legislative capital—in order 
to ascertain what was being done in 
the provinces in matters pertaining 
to technical, industrial and commer- 
cial education and in order to consid- 
er a common policy in respect of 
these branches of study. The con- 
ference passed a resolution to the ef- 
fect that vocational schools should 
be under the direct control of the 
Union Education Department. Fur- 
ther, a National Advisory Board was 
to be formed to deal with technical 
education which included commer- 
cial education. 
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Business Education in South Africa 


by G. W. Eybers 


Professional Assistant 
Union Education Department 
Pretoria, South Africa 


As in the United States each State 
is practically autonomous, so the four 
provinces of the Union are inde- 
pendent in educational matters. They 
have their separate laws in regard to 
compulsory attendance at school. 
Broadly speaking, however, the rules 
obtain throughout the Union that 
children must attend school, from 
their seventh year, until they have 
passed their sixth standard or have 
reached their sixteenth year of age. 
All the provinces have primary 
schools ranging from the first to the 
sixth standard or grade, and secon- 
dary or high schools ranging from 
the seventh to the tenth grade. The 
Union Education Department has no 
primary schools, except those for a 
few hundred pupils who were com- 
mitted to its care in terms of the 
Children’s Protection Act, 1913. It 
controls all vocational schools since 
1925, including technical colleges, 
trades schools, housecraft schools, 
agricultural schools and commercial 
schools. It also administers the 
laws relating to universities and uni- 
versity colleges. The technical col- 
leges are really special high schools 
and do not enjoy university status. 


Commercial Education of Post- 
primary Grade 


The function of the primary school 
is to give a general education, so that 
all commercial training, indeed near- 
ly all vocational education, is a task 
of the secondary school and of in- 
stitutions of higher status than that. 
There are three main groups of in- 
stitutions that concern us in the sec- 
ondary field: 


I. Technical Colleges and Commercial 
Schools falling to the care of the Union 
Education Department. 

They prepare for examinations that are 
conducted at the end of each grade from 
the 7th to the 10th, and there is a further 
certificate that can be won at the conclu- 
sion of an eleventh year. A _ typical 
course for most of these examinations 
would consist of the following: The two 
official languages (Afrikaans and Eng- 
lish), mathematics, science, and two or 
three subjects from a list that includes 
such subjects as bookkeeping, commercial 
arithmetic, commerce, salesmanship, eco- 
nomics, mercantile law, geography, his- 
tory, shorthand, and typewriting. Some 
institutions drop mathematics or science 
or both. 


A feature of this type of programme is 
the emphasis that is laid on general edu- 
cation and on citizenship, but most of 
the Technical Colleges also offer short 
intensive courses for the benefit of stu- 
dents who wish to qualify for clerical and 
commercial posts in the shortest possible 
time. A good many young people who 
desire admission to the public service fol- 
low the full general course. The author- 
ized European establishment of the public 
service numbers 31,298 persons. At de- 
partmental commercial schools as distin- 
guished from the Technical Colleges that 
are conducted by local councils and sub- 
sidized by the central government, pupils 
must pass their eighth grade at a pro- 
vincial institution for general education 
before they can be admitted to a commer- 
cial course. 

In 1933 there was an enrollment of 2,497 
full-time and 5,139 part-time commercial 
students at the eight Technical Colleges 
and about 250 full-time students at the 
departmental schools. The number being 
trained in commerce at _ continuation 
classes in the rural areas is always small. 
II. Provincial Secondary or High Schools. 

These also provide a four year post-pri- 
mary course, which generally includes six 
subjects of which not more than two can 
be commercial subjects. In the Cape 
Province, which has the most highly de- 
veloped system of differentiated courses 
of all the provinces, there is a tendency 
to group together bookkeeping and com- 
mercial arithmetic, shorthand and type- 
writing, typewriting and bookkeeping, and 
typewriting and commercial arithmetic, 
but shorthand of both official languages 
can also be taken as a full subject. In 
the Transvaal the only commercial subject 
that can be taken is bookkeeping and com- 
mercial arithmetic. The Orange Free 
State schools offer only two full subjects, 
namely, shorthand and typewriting, and 
bookkeeping, and these only up to the 
eighth grade. 

III. Private Business Colleges. 

These schools are to be found in all the 
cities and in several there are Corre- 
spondence Schools as well. The private 
colleges have very many students. Nearly 
all of them follow intensive and purely 
vocational courses. There is very little 
attempt at general education. They serve 
a useful purpose for the pupil, who is 
comparatively young, goes through a 
purely academic high school, and then de- 
sires to take a vocational course. Such a 
pupil is of value to his employer, but 
when a boy or girl joins at 15 years of 
age, after having passed only standard VI 
or VII, he can not be expected to even 
know Afrikaans and English properly and 
he fails to give good service. He also 
misses the corporate life and the other 
formative influences that attendance at a 
full-time day school supplies. The num- 
ber of students receiving private training 
is estimated at about 3,500. 


Commercial Education of 
University Grade 


There are four universities and 
five university colleges apart from 
the Native College at Fort Hare. 
This article does not deal with the. 
education of non-whites. The five 
university colleges are constituent 
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colleges of the fifth university, called 
the University of South Africa. 

Nearly all the university institu- 
tions offer courses of study leading 
up to bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
in commerce and in economics. For 
the B.Com. degree subjects like the 
following are usually offered at the 
large institutions: The official lan- 
guages and French and German, eco- 
nomics, economic history, account- 
ing, law, commerce, banking, public 
administration, industrial manage- 
ment, insurance, shipping, art in re- 
lation to commerce and industry, and 
Statistics. At the small institutions 
the offerings are fewer. Nowhere 
is the course as specialized as in the 
large universities of the United 
States, and nowhere is the staffing as 
liberal as at the medium-sized or 
even many of the smaller American 
universities, 

Like the Technical Colleges, the 
Universities offer courses leading to 
examinations that satisfy the re- 
quirements of such bodies as So- 
cieties of Accountants and Auditors, 
Institutes of Transport, Bankers and 
the like. 


Curricular Content 


The curriculum at a university is 
not framed to replace practical ex- 
perience in business houses, but to 
provide a broad training which while 
offering the advantages of a liberal 
education, is deliberately designed 
to cover subjects that have direct 
practical utility in business. Stud- 
ents at the University of Capetown 
are recommended to follow full-time 
day courses for about two years and 
then to obtain an appointment in a 
business house during the day, and 
to spread the remainder of their 
course over a longer period of eve- 
ning study. On the whole it is prob- 
ably correct to say that in South 
Africa commercial students have 
more direct contact with actual busi- 
ness practice than in America. Each 
Technical College aims at having a 
model office where its students must 
work and obtain experience. 

Another feature of our training is 
that much of it is rather consciously 
high-brow and probably rather de- 
lightfully stodgy. We descend to 
the lowliness of bookkeeping. Of 
course some of our accounting is 
just that. But if some of our older 
university people were to see men 
and women taking shorthand and 
typewriting at a university—as I saw 
to my delight in New York City, they 
would probably look surprised. I 
remember a time when people looked 
surprised at a suggestion to institute 
degree courses in education, in com- 
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merce, in agriculture and even in 
home economics. Now they are 
quite used to these. 

In 1934 there were 833 graduate 
and undergraduate students taking 
commercial courses at the universi- 
ties and colleges. In the same year 
110 obtained the B.Com., 6 the B. 
Econom., 2 the M. Com., and 1 the 
M.Econom. degree. 


The Training of Commercial 
Teachers 


The training is conducted at two 
types of institutions, the Universities 
and the Technical Colleges. The 
Normal Colleges of which there are 
14 in the Union, take but little part 
in this work. As recently as 1930 
the task was not performed very sys- 
tematically or very thoroughly. The 
old pupil teacher system was fol- 
lowed rather loosely and there was a 
lack of ad hoc staff. 


At University Institutions 


The number of teachers required 
each year was so small that the Uni- 
versities did not give the matter 
serious attention, and the Cape Edu- 
cation Department which was lead- 
ing the other provinces in high school 
commercial teaching had to be satis- 
fied for ten years with men and 
women who often had the merest 
smattering of commercial knowledge. 
The little knowledge was in very 
truth a dangerous thing, for the 
commercial teachers often knew too 
little to feel much enthusiasm and 
of course they kindled even less. 

The training given at University 
institutions is still unsatisfactory. 
What happens is that a student takes 
his B.Com. or B.Econom. degree and 
then follows an ordinary course of 
professional training for a year. He 
can hardly be said to be trained as a 
specialist teacher of commerce. He 
is trained as an ordinary high school 
teacher. He may, at the same time, 
study commercial school subjects 
privately, but the professors of com- 
merce seldom take a hand in guiding 
his training and he hardly ever gets 
any supervised practice in teaching 
commercial subjects. He does not 
take a commercial teachers examina- 
tion but sits for an ordinary primary 
or secondary teachers’ examination. 
The fact, however, that he is formed 
as a teacher, that he can attend a 
University and that he has mastered 
some commercial studies is a very 
definite step forward, but it is ob- 
vious that the position is not yet 
what it should be. One reason is 
because, though the Universities 
have appointed people on their staffs 


to train teachers in needlework, 
drawing, and elocution, they have 
not yet secured people for shorthand, 
typewriting, or salesmanship. 


At Technical Colleges 


In 1930 the Union Education De- 
partment reorganized its course for 
commercial teachers, requiring full 
time post-high school training for at 
least two years at a recognized insti- 
tution. In 1935 the course was 
lengthened to three years. Part-time 
study is permitted, but then a longer 
period is demanded. University 
graduates who have already earned 
an ordinary teacher’s certificate must 
attend for one year. The following 
subjects are prescribed: 

First year: (1) One official language; 
(2) two of the following: bookke«ping, 
commerce, shorthand, typewriting; (3) 
three from: economics, geography. his- 
tory, mathematics, the other official lan- 
guage (compulsory after 1939), any sub- 
ject from (2) not already taken. 

Second year: (1) The six subjects taken 
in the first year; (2) educatiomal psy- 
chology. 

Third year: (1) Physiology and hy- 
giene; (2) history of education; (3) edu- 
cational psychology; (4) theory and 
methods of education; (5) practical teach- 
ing and blackboard work. 


At least 150 hours must be devoted 
to supervised practical teaching by 
each student during the course. Dur- 
ing the last three years 78 commer- 
cial teachers have qualified under this 
scheme. 

The Technical Colleges at Cape- 
town, Durban, Pretoria, and Johan- 
nesburg have been authorized to 
train commercial teachers on_ this 
course, and they are developing de- 
partments of education that give 
promise of good results. Under pres- 
sure from the Union Education De- 
partment one Technical College is 
co-operating with the local university 
in training its teachers and it is 
hoped that the others will follow this 
example, 


In Conclusion 


It is obvious that commercial edu- 
cation in the Union has made excel- 
lent progress during the last twenty 
years, but much remains to be done. 
There is as yet no lively and continu- 
ous recognition on the part of com- 
mercial organizations of the need of 
higher commercial education. Such 
education is still too much a training 
in bookkeeping, shorthand, and type- 
writing, and too little a training for 
life in a rather complicated social 
and commercial world. Commercial 
education is not yet an integral part 
of the school curricula at all levels, 


(Concluded on page 18) 
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HE skill subjects support the 


commercial curriculum in any 
school. By skill subjects are meant 
Typing, Shorthand and, possibly, 
Stenotypy. If these subjects were 
taught effectively in the English De- 
par'ment, for example, as perhaps 
they might be, business men would 
soon forget that commercial depart- 
ments or business schools exist. 

Why is this true? Is it because 
business men don’t want students 
trained for business specifically? 
De‘initely no, Is it because business 
men think they can do it better them- 
selves? No, not entirely. It is 
mainly because business teachers do 
not, and, seemingly, will not co- 
operate fully with business in pre- 
paring youth for business careers. 

The business teacher should be a 
business man or woman as well as a 
teacher. From progressive, intelli- 
gent business men he should get the 
answer to his question, “What shall 
I teach in my commercial curricu- 
lum?” From the Schools of Educa- 
tion he should get the answer to his 
question, “How shall I teach these 
things 

How many business teachers do 
this? Very few. The teacher is 
prone to think that he should tell the 
outside world what his students 
should know. This, in my opinion, 
should never be true. The purpose 
of the educator is to teach efficiently 
what intelligent citizens in the com- 
munity tell him to teach, and, in the 
case of the commercial teacher, what 
leading business men tell him to 
teach. 

There is no justifiable reason why 
teachers can’t do this if they will 
forget their unwarranted dignity (in 
some cases), get in the swing of 
things, and progress with other agen- 
cies in the community. Because a 


The Commercial Teacher and the 
Business Man 


by Lloyd H. Hayes 


High School of Commerce 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


The business teacher should be a 
business man or woman as well 
as a teacher. From progressive, 
intelligent business men he should 
get the answer to his question, 
“What shall I teach in my com- 
mercial curriculum?” From the 
Schools of Education he should 
get the answer to his question, 
**How shall I teach these things?” 


particular course was taught a cer- 
tain way ten years ago is no reason 
to consider change impossible, or 
even undesirable. 

Business training for both chil- 
dren and adults is an increasingly im- 
portant phase of education. Persons 
may be trained for responsible posi- 
tions in business offices if we under- 
stand something of the nature of the 
human being and if we cooperate 
with business in every respect. 


Cooperation with Business 


How can we cooperate with busi- 
ness? First, we have to gain the con- 
fidence of business concerns, a con- 
fidence which commercial teachers as 
a whole do not have at present in the 
degree they should have it. We can 
do this best, probably, by showing 
business concerns in our own com- 


cashier’s department. 


munities that our purpose is to work 
with them to produce better office 


personnel. In almost every com- 
munity the wide-awake business 
teacher will find one or more business 
organizations which are anxious to 
cooperate with the commercial 
teachers if they know such a thing is 
possible. | have seen such business 
organizations in two different cities 
in Michigan, 

After the teacher has found the 
business which is willing to work 
with him in molding office personnel, 
then the teacher should learn the 
personnel problems of the business 
concerned as well as possible. He 
might do this by working on the dif- 
ferent jobs in the business office him- 
self—either without salary, or with a 
small remuneration to cover current 
living expenses. This can be done, 
although every business office will 
not furnish the opportunity right now 
because business men, in general, 
probably have not thought about the 
possibilities of this plan to any great 
extent. To foster such cooperation 
between business and business 
teachers, the Wolverine Insurance 
Company of Lansing, Michigan, 
sponsored a conference of Michigan 
commercial teachers in Lansing in 
February, 1936. At this conference 
the organization of the Michigan 
Commercial Education Association 
was begun. Asa result of this meet- 
ing I was offered employment in the 
cashier’s office of the Wolverine In- 
surance Company for the summer of 
1936, and this arrangement was con- 
tinued for the summer of 1937. 


Experiences in a Business Office 


During my period of employment 
in the insurance office I worked on 
all of the different jobs in the 
I had the ut- 


The purpose of the commercial teacher is to teach 


efficiently what leading business men tell him to teach. 
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most cooperation from the president 
in every respect. There were free 
and open discussions of company 
policies, many discussions of per- 
sonality problems, free access to com- 
pany records and stimulating con- 
tacts with a splendid group of com- 
pany officers. The value of the sum- 
mer was great. 


What did I learn about commercial 
department practices from the view- 
point of the business man? A brief 
summary follows: 


1. That we teachers waste a lot of ef- 
fort on unnecessary subject matter. 

2. That we do not teach students to 
think. 

3. That we do not give enough atten- 
tion to mental health, as well as physical 
health, 

4. That we do not stress fundamental 
skills as much as we should. 

5. That we do not spend enough time 
on character training and personal ap- 
pearance. 

6. That we do not train the child to be 
accurate in all things. 

7. That we pay little attention to train- 
ing the memory—an important asset in 
business. 


8. That we teach students to be selfish 
and acquisitive father than generous and 
helpful to others. “Out-smart your fel- 
low-man” becomes the slogan. 

Of what good will this experience 
be to me as a teacher? I sincerely 
hope that it will make me a better 
commercial teacher because | expect 
to concentrate on worth-while and 
practical goals and thus gain in ef- 
ficiency, and because I expect to con- 
tinue in close cooperation with busi- 
ness organizations in order to train 
prospective office employees in the 
way business wants them trained. 
The business man should so respect 
the business teacher that not all com- 
mercial graduates would be accept- 
able for office work, because this is 
obviously impossible, but that all 
those recommended by the commer- 
cial teacher would be accepted in full 
confidence. The commercial teacher 
can not be expected successfully to 
recommend commercial curriculum 
graduates unless he is up-to-date in 
his ideas of what the business office 

wants in its employees. 


Two keys, the ‘‘M”’ and the 
‘“X", were used to make this 
simple but effective rendering 
of a typewriter ‘‘drawing’’— 
the peacock. The original was 


done in two colors. 


This sub- 
mitted in a Typey Contest 
sponsored by the Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Company. Prizes 
were awarded for the most 
artistic, most unique and sim- 


plest typeys. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


(Continued from page 16) 


because our educators have not yet 

taken a broad view of business. Not 

many of them have thought suf- 
ficiently on the subject. 

It is not yet realized that business 

is an institutional activity which aims 
at meeting the economic needs of the 
nation. The nation has many other 
needs besides this one, for the citi- 
zens cannot live by bread alone. Nor 
can they live on thin air. They have 
social, political, artistic, and spiritual 
needs. All those form the sum total 
of the citizens’ requirements, ani it 
is the function of education to meet 
those needs as fully as possible. Con- 
sequently education for business or 
commerce must not stand coldly de- 
tached from education as a whole. 
It is an indispensable part, if our 
education is to be complete. Ani it 
is not fair towards the young people 
to take a slice out of their educa 
tional cake, to put it on a side plate 
and say: “Behold, this is for John, 
and this is not for James Jones or 
for Hendrik van der Merwe.” Nor 
is it fair or profitable to remove lan- 
guage study, history, or geography 
from business education. If you do 
that you remove understanding, 
human sympathy, and human service. 
Then your business may easily be- 
come mere grabbing. It may end in 
suspicion, ill-will, and lawsuits at 
home and in armaments and war 
abroad. These are facts supplied by 
an appreciation of the possibilities of 
business education that will win 
gradual acceptance; but that day is 
not yet. 

There are two hopeful factors. 
The first is that commercial educa- 
tion is for the greater part financed 
by the government, and can be ade- 
quately financed if the authorities 
possess or develop the necessary 
vision. The other is that though 
commercial teachers are not yet or- 
ganized and do not have an organ for 
now taking steps to supply this very 
discussion and propaganda, they are 
a serious need. 


The problems which are now baffling 
our people most are basically problems o! 
individual judgment and ethics. Judgment 
rests mainly upon information and ethics 
rests upon character. Both information 
and character depend fundamentally upon 
the work of the schools. Our most press- 
ing national problems cannot be solved, 
therefore, without effective education. 
Schools and colleges must expand with 
the growing complexity of modern life. 


—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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Business Services 
dims: 
1. To study the meaning of business. 
2. To develop the services which busi- 
ness renders. 


Development: 

When you go into a stationery store and 
buy a pencil, what act are you going 
through? Ans. Buying. 

What act is the sales clerk going 
through? Selling. 

What are you buying? Awns. A pencil. 

Give me another name for goods sold. 
\ns. Merchandise. 

What do you call the combined acts of 
— and selling? Ans. Merchan- 
disini 

How did the clerk know you wanted a 


vencil? Ans. Told him. 
Say it in another way. Ans. Spoke or 
communicated. 


\What other ways of communicating 
have we? Awns. By telephone, tele- 
graph, cable, wireless. 

What is the first service business ren- 
ders?) Ans. Communication. 


When you ordered the stationery, what 
act was this? Awns. Buying. 

What act was the clerk performing? 
Ans. Selling. 

What is the second service business 
renders? Ans. Merchandising. 


Suppose the package were too large for 
you to carry with you, how would you 
get it, Ans. It would be delivered. 

What other ways of transportation have 
we? Ans. Messenger, truck, parcel 
post, express, freight, boat, airplane. 

What is then the third service business 
renders? Ans. Transportation. 


What did you give the clerk for the sta- 
tionery? (probably) Cash. 

In what other way could you have paid 
for the stationery? Ans. Check, 
money order, draft, trade acceptance, 
American Express order, promissory 
note. 

What is the fourth service business ren- 
ders? Aws. Finance. 


What are the things you need? 

What are the things you want? 

What is the distinction? 

How does business serve you? 

How does business serve the commun- 
ity? 


Outline: 

Business Services 

1. Communication 

In person 
. By telephone 
By telegraph 
By cable 
By wireless 


rchandising 
. Buying 

. Selling 
Messenger 


Truck 
. Parcel Post 
Express 
. Freight 
Boat 
Airplane 


Q 
o 


4. 


Postal money order 
Express money order 
Draft 

Trade Acceptance 

. Promissory Note 
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Lesson Plans in Elementary 
Business Training, Part | 


by Anna G. Gross 
Washington Irving High School, New York City 


Summary: 


What is Ans. Buying 


and selling. 

What are the four services rendered by 
business? Ans. Communication, mer- 
chandising, transportation, finance. 

What is business? Ans. Business con- 
sists of any activity which enables 
every person to get what he needs and 
wants. 


Homework: 

Show how business serves you. 

Name at least two business firms in 
your community which render the 
service of communication, merchan- 
dising, transportation, and finance. 
(Observe the signs in trains and trol- 
leys.) 

From the point of view of the customer 
he gives the order, buys the merchan- 
dise, receives the merchandise and 
pays for the merchandise. Set up the 
same outline from the point of view 
of the seller. Ans. Receives the or- 
der, sells the merchandise, sends the 
merchandise, and receives the money. 

How are your city wants different from 
those of a girl on the farm? 

Name some things that are necessities 
to you but which would be luxuries to 
her? 

‘The Office Messenger 


Aims: 

. To teach running of errands, 

. To teach making of bank deposits. 

. To teach purchasing of stamps. 

. To review personal qualities neces- 
sary for business. 

ways of improving one’s 
self. 


Development: 

What advice would you give to a mes- 
senger about to deliver a parcel? 

How would you make a bank deposit? 

How can you make it easy to check a 
large purchase of stamps? 

How can you improve yourself for ad- 
vancement ? 

What advice would you give anyone on 
appearance? Posture? Voice? Man- 
ners? 

In what ways can you improve yourself ? 
Physically? Mentally? Morally? Fi- 
nancially? Socially ? 


Outline: 


Renting Errands 
eliver parcels and messages promptly 
b. Go immediately to the designated place 
c. Obtain a receipt 


2. Making deposits 

a. Go directly to the bank 

b. Hand in  bankbook, deposit slip, 
checks, and money to the receiving 
teller 

c. Check amount in passbook entered by 
the receiving teller 

d. Deliver passbook promptly to the 
bookkeeper 


. Purchasing stamps 


. Personal qualities 


. Ways to improve 


a. Make a list of number of stamps 
b. Make a list of denominations 
c. Make a list of extension of total i 
money needed for each denomination i 
d. Add list to get total of money needed i 
e. Go to the “Stamp Window” to buy 
the stamps 
f. Check the number of stamps received 


a. Appearance 


2. Chin in 

3. Stand erect 

4. Eyes on the speaker 

Clear 

Low spok 

3. Carefully + English 
d. Manners 

1. Respect for others 

2. Cooperativeness 

3. Pleasing personality 


a. Physically 
1. Regular habits 
2. Exercise 
3. Loose clothing 
b. Mentally 
1. Improve memory 
2. Learn to concentrate 
3. Be systematic 
4. Be broadminded 
c. Morally 
1. Be truthful 
2. Live up to principles 
3. Avoid temptation 
4. Set a goal 
5. Have a life plan 
d. 
. Avoid unnecessary expense 
2 Save money 
3. Invest wisely 
4. Make a pro budget 
e. 
. Select helpful friends 
e self-reliant 
3, Do some unselfish work 


. Maxims 
1. All 


work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy 
2. Early to bed and early to rise 
makes a man healthy, wealthy 
and wise 
3. An apple a day keeps the doctor 
away 
4. Rely on yourself, for the victor 
is he who can go it alone 
b. 
1, Silence is golden 
2. Think before you speak 
3. He who passes observation, 
passes criticism 
We go where we watch 
Movall 
1, Honesty is the best policy 
2. A liar is never believed even 
when he speaks the truth 
3. Birds of a feather flock together 
4. Enter to learn, depart to serve 
d. Financially 
1, Charity begins at home 
2. Haste makes waste 
3. Necessity is the mother of in- 
vention 
4. Opportunity knocks but once 
5. Don’t kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg 
6. Don’t count your chickens before 
they are hatche 
7. Don’t put all your eggs in one 
basket 
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1. Teeth i 
2. Skin 
3. Hair 
4. Nails 
5. Clothes 
6. Shoes 
b. Posture 
| 
Cash 
Checks 


8. A stitch in time saves nine 
9. The early bird catches the worm 
10. New York was not built in a 


day 

11. Balance your budget 

e. Socially 

1. Tell me your company and I'll 
tell you who you are 

2. Do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you 

3. He who digs a hole for another 
falls into it himself ‘ 

4. One cannot sit on two chairs at 
the same time 

5. A friend is one who is tried and 
true 


Summary: 


What is your advice to anyone running 
an errand? 

Describe the procedure in making a de- 
posit. 

Why should everyone have a hobby? 

How can you improve your memory? 

How can you improve yourself men- 
tally? 


Homework: 


Bring in 10 sayings or mottoes and clas- 
sify them under the five headings. 


Junior Office Clerk 
Aims: 


1.To teach the receiving of telephone 


calls. 
2. To teach the making of telephone 
calls. 
3. To teach the use of the memorandum 
for receiving calls and callers. 
4. To teach the use of reference books. 


Development: 


When the telephone bell rings how 
would you answer the call? 

What tools should you have near the 
telephone? 

What tone of voice is best when speak- 
ing on the telephone? 

If someone is not available when you 
answer the telephone, give the rea- 
sons why you should make a note of 
the message. 

In handling outgoing calls, what is the 
first thing you must know? 

What do you think should be the first 
thing you should say when the person 
on the other end answers? 

How do you find a number not listed 
in the telephone book? 

What is the difference in procedure 
when making a local and a long dis- 
tance call? 

What is a person-to-person call? 

What is a station-to-station call ? 

What is the difference between a person- 
to-person call and a station-to-station 
call? 

What is an appointment call? 

What is a messenger call? 

In which book would you look for the 
following : 
1. A suburban number 
2. A local number 
3. A business man’s number 
4. The meaning of a word 
5. Detailed iedprmation on a variety of 
subjects 


Outline: 


1. Handling incoming calls 
a. Answer promptly, giving the name of 
the company 
b. Have a pad and pencil handy 
c. Use conversational tone 
d. If the person wanted is not in, take 
the message and deliver it promptly 


2. Handling outgoing calls 
a. Find the number in the directory 
b. Use convenient reference file for fre- 
quently used numbers 
. Call “Information” for numbers not 
listed 
d. Long-distance calls 
1. Ask for the long distance oper- 
ator 
2. Give name, number, city, and 
state 
3. Either wait or hang up, accord- 
ing to instructions m3 operator 
4, Remember the charge; therefore 
limit the conversation 


e. Classes of long-distance service 

1, Station-to-station, talk to anyone 
»who answers the wire 

2. Person-to-person, talk to a par- 
ticular person 
a. Higher toll charge 
b. Nominal fee if person is not 

reached 
3. Appointment, talk at a certain 


time 
4. Messenger call, telephoning per- 
sons who have no phone 


3. Handling callers 

a. Guard employer from unnecessary in- 
terruptions 

b. Wait on callers immediately , 

c. Get as much information as possible 
without giving offense 

d. Try to create a favorable impression 
of your office 

e. Make record of call if employer is 
not in 


4. Handling books of reference 

a. Dictionary—spelling, and meanings of 
words, etc. 

b. Encyclopedia—detailed information 

c. Who’s Who in America—condensed 
life sketches 

d. World Almanac—general reference 

e. City Directory—adult residents, ad- 
dresses, etc. 

f. Telephone Directories—telephone num- 


bers 

g. Street Directory—map and street 
numbers 

h. Dun & Bradstreet—credit ratings 


Summary: 
Dramatize the procedure in making and 
answering a telephone call. 
Tlomework: 
Write a paragraph on what information 


should be placed on the memorandum 
pad. 


State the difference between calling and 
dialing a number. 


Junior Office Clerk in New York, N. Y. 
Aims: 
1. To teach the geography of business 


sections. 

2. To teach the modes of transit. 

3. To teach the delivery of parcels. 

4. To teach the making of a deposit. 

Development: 

How do you reach the school every 
morning ? 

If you ride, how do you come? 

How could you reach the Museum of 
Natural History from your schoul? 
R. H. Macy & Co.? The Astor Li- 
brary? The Aquarium? The Statue 
of Liberty? 

What means of conveyance have we? 

How can you find out the location of 
public buildings? Large business 
houses? 

What must you know about a business 
house before you can choose the mode 
of transit? 

What precautions should you take in 
delivering parcels? 

State the procedure in making a deposit. 

State how you would buy a large quan- 
tity of stamps from the post office. 


Outline: 


1. Methods of obtaining information as 
to location of important places 
a. Street guide 
b. Map of city 
c. Subway guide and map 


2. Location of certain important build- 
ings 
a. Stock Exchange 
b. Grand Central Terminal 
c. Pennsylvania Railroad 
d. General Post Office 
e. Standard Oil Building 
f. Trinity Church 


3. Delivery of parcels 
a. Hold on tight to parcel 
b. Get a receipt upon delivery 
c. If uncertain, telephone office 
d. Return messages s@ as not to be for- 
gotten 


4. Making deposits 


a. Coins should be placed in wrappers 
provided by the bank 
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b. Bills should be put in straps i 
c. Take coin, bills, and properly ind 
checks with slip ond 
book to bank 
d. Check amount entered in pass book 
by receiving teller 


5. Making cash purchases 


a. Make list of number and denomina. 
tions of stamps to be bought 

b. Important to be accurate in calculat. 
ing amount and checking change 

c. Obtain sales slips as proof of expendi- 
ture 


Summary: 


Locate the most important buildings in 
the city. 

Name five or six points of advice you 
would give any messenger. 

State the steps in making a deposit. 

How do you make a purchase of postage 
stamps? 


Homework: 


Select ten important public buildings 
and state the location. 

Select one of these buildings and tell 
how you could reach this building 
from your home. 

Prepare a map of the four blocks 
around your home and indicate the 
type of business in each store on the 
four corners of your own street. 


The Department Store 
Aim: 
Seven essential processes in the mer- 


chandising business as applied to a de- 
partment store. 


Development: 


What is the essential difference between 
a small retail shop and a department 
store? 

Why do department stores have depart- 
ments? 

Who is in charge of each department? 

To whom is each department manager 
responsible? 

To whom is the general manager re- 
sponsible? 

Why does each department depend on 
another for successful management? 

What are the seven basic activities of 
any business? Awns. Buying, receiving, 
storing, selling, shipping, paying, re- 
cording. 

Let us consider each basic activity as 
applied toa department store. Where 
and from whom does the department 
store buy? 

How does it receive any goods pur- 
chased? 

How does it store the merchandise? 

What does it do with the new goods 
coming in? 

How does it dispose of old merchan- 
dise? 

What, are the advantages of advertis- 
ing? 

What are the different methods em- 
ployed? 

How does it ship merchandise to the 
customer? 

By what methods does the customer pay 
for the merchandise? 

In what different forms may the cus- 
tomer pay for the merchandise? 

What do you mean by Hearn’s Cash & 
Carry Plan? What advantage has it? 

What is meant by R. H. Macy’s D.A. 

Plan? What is the advantage to you? 

To the store? 

How does the department store keep 
track of incoming invoices? 

How are they recorded? 

How are the bills sent to customers re- 
corded? 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Another Evaluation 
of 


Consumer 


Education 


By Milton C. Olson 


Lynbrook High School 
Lynbrook, N. Y. 


N AN article published in the De- 
cei ber, 1937, issue of THE JouR- 
naL oF Business Epucation, Mr. 
John C. Parsons takes a rather nar- 
row viewpoint of consumer educa- 
tion. In his discussion he suggests 
three limitations to the success of the 
conser education program. They 
are ia brief: 
1. There isn’t adequate time available 
ior the work. 
2. The pupils are too immature for 
the subject matter presented. 
3. There are no qualified teachers 


available. 


He sums up by stating that a con- 
sumer education course “will prob- 
ably find a useful, if limited, place in 
the high school curriculum as a 
course which teaches certain general 
standards of buying and helps pupils 
to develop ‘sales resistance’ against 
the wrong kind of advertising by 
teaching them to evaluate it critic- 
ally.” 

No serious minded teacher of con- 
sumer business courses is going to be 
naive enough to believe that consum- 
er education is going to revolutionize 
modern society. Education is a 
process of evolution and not revolu- 
tion. However, if teachers believe 
that, at most, they can expect to 
teach only “certain general standards 
of buying” and “help develop ‘sales 
resistance’ against the wrong kind of 
advertising,” of course they are not 
going to accomplish any more than 
this. There is certainly more to con- 
sumer education than this. First of 
all, let us consider the limitations 
suggested by Mr. Parsons. 


Inadequacy of Time: 

Consumer education is not some- 
thing that can be placed in a one-half 
®r a one year course and taught suc- 
cessfully as such. Certain phases of it 
must be taught in English classes, in 
home economics courses, in the book- 
keeping work and in numerous other 
ways. There is a big problem in de- 
termining where and by whom these 
individual items should be taught, 
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but that does not affect the import- 
ance and necessity for doing this 
work. There should be a particular 
consumer education course in the 
last year of the high school work to 
unify and correlate the individual 
consumer topics taught in other 
courses as well as to bring up new 
topics that have not been covered 
heretofore. The consumer program 
must have contributions from many 
different courses but all these things 
should be unified and made practical. 
This is suggested as the big job of 
the senior year course. 

Much of education should be of 
an inspirational nature. If the 
students can be made aware of the 
innumerable consumer problems and 
are given some tools for solving 
these problems, the time-consuming 
processes can be carried out by them 
outside the school. It is my belief 
that the only way to give the students 
these tools is by taking up specific 
consumer problems in the classroom. 
Generalities such as often dealt with 
in the study of economics mean very 
little to them in a real, practical 
sense. 

Immaturity of Pupils: 

It would seem that most consumer 
problems can best be dealt with by 
adults. Yet adults are apt to become 
set in their ways. They often believe 
they are doing a thing in the best 
possible way simply because they 
have been accustomed to doing it that 
way. Also, very few adults come in 
contact with agencies that will edu- 
cate them correctly or even bring cer- 
tain problems to their attention. An 
adolescent student can be made 
aware of consumer problems. He is 
surprisingly aware of the family 
problems and can make direct appli- 
cations of any consumer knowledge 
he may acquire. He may not pay for 
the groceries, but he certainly is in 
a position to see how groceries are 
bought and used. Students are very 
apt to bring these consumer ques- 
tions home to their parents, and by 


home discussions the parent as well 
as the child is aided. This is not talk- 
ing in the clouds. Does not the 
daughter taking cooking come home 
and demonstrate her ability to make 
a cake, and doesn’t the mother some- 
times admit that the daughter’s cake 
is better than her own? At least she 
is glad to see the daughter take an 
interest in such things. 


Qualifications of Teachers: 


Maybe it would be ideal to have a 
professional buyer teach a complete 
course in consumer economics. I 
don’t think it would be a wise ‘policy 
to follow. In the first place, he would 
probably present his material in a 
way that would assume that a person 
had available a great deal of time in 
which to solve his buying problems 
when he really has not. In the second 
place, his viewpoint would probably 
be that of a buyer of large quantities 
to be offered for sale and not for 
consumer use. 

What is needed is a teacher who 
has had actual experience with con- 
sumer problems; one who has made 
a study of these problems, and who 
knows how to teach high school stu- 
dents. What teacher has not had 
experience with consumer problems ? 
Some have not solved them satisfac- 
torily, it is true, and those people 
should not teach this work. From the 
viewpoint of experience, however, 
is not the married teacher, living on 
a teacher’s income and therefore hav- 
ing to study hard to make the expen- 
ditures come within the income, in an 
excellent position to present good 
principles of consumer economics ? 


Summary 


Consumer education embraces that 
phase of education that deals with 
the individual as a buyer and a user 
of commodities and services. A par- 
tial list of what this includes is given 
below : 


Use of telephone 

Use of a checking account 

Use of receipts 

Use of postal services 

Writing a letter ordering goods 
Establishing credit 

Making an installment purchase 
Borrowing money 
*Checking baggage 

Keeping a budget 

Shipping goods by freight 
Computing interest 

Reconciling a bank statement 
Handling negotiable instruments 
Buying life insurance 

Writing a simple contract 
Buying goods by mail order 
Renting a house 

Buying a house 

Writing a letter of application 


Our paramount problem is to get’ 


these things presented during the 
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high school course in the most ef- 
ficient way possible. That they are 
worth while is well established. Many 
of the things may be best taught out- 
side the commercial subject field. Let 
us admit that, but many of them will 
not be taught unless a specific con- 
sumer education course is set up. 


As has been intimated before, this 
should be set up as a senior year sub- 
ject so that the work of correlation 
can be done. The problems will then 
be presented as near as possible to 
the time when the pupils can use 
them directly in the conduct of their 
own personal affairs. 


A TEACHER LO 
SHORTHAND 


OKS OVER THE 
SITUATION 


(Continued from page 12) 


Double-period classes are much to 
be desired for elementary shorthand 
students. 

Early one-hour classes, from six 
to seven o’clock, in dictation are suc- 
cessful. 

For review classes, two hours each 
evening and two evenings a week, 
for one semester are best. 

For beginners, two hours each 
evening and three evenings a week, 
for one semester, and the presenta- 
tion of both elementary manuals, 
traditional or functional, are best. 
Students usually maneuver all con- 
flicting engagements for a semester. 
The students studying elementary 
shorthand need shorthand primarily 
and want to learn it as quickly as 
possible. Three hours of shorthand 

a week does not keep a beginner in 
practice. The best results are ob- 
tained when students concentrate on 
shorthand for one semester rather 
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than spread the same number of 
hours over two semesters. While not 
the best distribution of time, classes 
meeting three hours each week cover 
the theory satisfactorily in a year, 
twice that length of time to cover it 
is an appalling waste of time. 

Six to seven o’clock classes in 
typing are successful. There are 
many more students in typing classes 
from six to seven than from five to 
six o'clock. 

May I suggest to other evening 
school teachers that visiting offers 
a splendid avenue for securing new 
methods and devices to improve one’s 
own teaching, as teachers are glad to 
share their experiences. By visiting, 
a teacher has the opportunity to 
analyze her own teaching through 
the eyes of a student, which she 
really must do, as well as in the light 
of sound philosophy and psychology. 


N ELEMENTARY 


BUSINESS TRAINING 


(Continued from page 20) 


Outline: 


A. Organization 
1. Departments 
a. Manager for each department 
b. Responsible to general manager 
1. Responsible to owner 
c. Each department dependent upon 
every other 


B. Seven basic activities 
Buying 
. Receiving 
. Storing 
. Selling 
. Shipping 
. Paying 
. Recording 
Shipping 
1. Distance 
2. Amount of sale 
3. Size of article sold 


D. Recording 
1. Use of sales: slip 
2. Monthly statements for charge ac- 
counts 
3. Terms of sale 
4. Use of typewriters and billing ma- 
chines 


Summary: 
To be filled in by the student. 


1. Seven basic activities. 
2. Organization. 


3. Interdependence of one department 
upon another. 


. Methods of advertising. 
. Methods of selling. 
. Methods of shipping. 
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. Methods of recording. 


Homework: 


Write a paragraph on the organization 
of a department store and tell how 
the recording is different from that in 
your neighborhood store. 


OUTLINE OF THE COURSE 
IN SALESMANSHIP 
by L. Walter Stephens 


High School of Commerce 
New York, N. Y. 
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Part I. Theory of Salesmanship (6 
weeks) 

Part II. The structure of a sale (6 
weeks) 

Part III. Actual sale in class by each 
member of the class (6 weeks) 


Part 1 

Definition of terms 

Meaning and scope of Salesmanship 

Preparation of the salesman 

Sources and methods of securing the in- 
formation necessary to qualify as « sales- 
man of a specific article 

Types of salesmen 

Detailed analysis of the psychology of 
Salesmanship 

The place of logic or reasoning in Sales- 
manship 

The relationship of Advertisine and 
Salesmanship 

Definition of Ethics and its place in 
Salesmanship 

Fundamental principles of Salesmanship 

The personal element in Salesmanship 

Analysis of positive and negative traits 
of character 

The element of the physical involved in 
Salesmanship 


Part 2 


The mechanical structure of and_ the 
res of material for the sales 
ta 

Methods and devices effective in at- 
tracting attention, securing interest, arous- 
ing desire, closing the sale 

Application of the principles developed 
in Part I. in the course to each of the 
steps in the sale 

Application or relation of each of the 
types of knowledge developed under Part 
I. to the various steps in a sale 

Analysis of the relation of the steps in 
a sale to each other 

Logical and psychological bases for the 
above order of the steps in a sale. 


Part 3 

Actual sales in class ; 

Discussion of methods of collection of 
material for the sale and suggestions of 
methods for organizing the data collected 
for article selected 

Sales by each student in the class 

Constructive criticism of the sale by the 
instructor 

Discussion of the sale by the students 
(after each sale). 


Chicago May Have 
Director of Radio 


Dr. H. H. Johnson, head of the Chicago 
Board of Education, recently started a 
series of conferences pointed toward 
establishing a post of director of radio 
in education for the city. The move came 
as seven Chicago radio stations were 
broadcasting daily school lessons to fur- 
ther the school work that was ordered 
suspended because of an infantile paraly- 
sis epidemic. 

Under the tentative plan of Dr. John- 
son, a supervisor would be appointed to 
direct the work of radio in education. 
The radio would be used to supplement 
the work done in the classrooms and the 
lessons would be broadcast after school 
hours. 
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COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 


by Irving Rosenblum 


Franklin K. Lane High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Any ‘novement to equip teachers with 
a more complete set of educational tools 
will offer a distinct contribution to the 
improvement of teaching. A diversified 
teachiny technique will effect a multiple 
sense appeal and enrich the learning proc- 
ess. Liversity reduces monotony both in 
teachin: and in learning. 

In the field of commercial education, 
the supplementary aids of motion pictures 
and radio are of particular interest to 
progressive teachers. This page is de- 
voted to the assistance of commercial 
teachers in using and developing visual 
and auditory aids. To accomplish that 
object, the page is to be conducted as a 
clearins-house for the exchange of in- 
formation and experience. 

There has long been a need for some 
such medium for the interchange of ideas 
as is now being offered by the JouRNAL 
or Business Epucation.* Too few com- 
mercial teachers are aware of the oppor- 
tunities available to enrich teaching by 
harnessing the power inherent in visual 
aids. In that respect, the teachers of 
science are far ahead of the commercial 
educators. The science teachers have de- 
veloped their own program of visual in- 
struction to supplement other teaching 
methods. However, a constantly increas- 
ing group of commercial teachers is be- 
coming interested in the use of films in 
teaching. But many instructors are grop- 
ing blindly in the dark, repeating each 
other’s blunders in developing and using 
visual aids. Ignorance and waste have 
persisted because of the inability to share 
experience. 

At present, the activities of commercial 
teachers are dissipated in individual, 
sporadic efforts in scattered areas. Time 
and cost have deterred some teachers who 
sought to develop teaching films inde- 
pendently. The magnitude of the prob- 
lem of planning and preparing such ma- 
terial has discouraged others. Disappoint- 
ment and discouragement have stifled 
progress. As a result, the use of mo- 
tion pictures and still films in commercial 
classes today is regarded more as a fad 
than a device for the improvement of in- 
struction. The remedy lies in a planned 
Program for concentration of effort and 
diffusion of knowledge to secure greater 
economy and more effective results. 

Too much is involved in the problem to 
leave its solution to one teacher or one 
school. The problem is national in scope, 
and its benefits will be available to all. 
It is therefore proposed that all who are 
interested in the use of visual aids report 
their activities through the Journat. An 
account of their problems and progress 
will be of interest to fellow-teachers. 

With a group of interested teachers co- 


_ “The need for such a medium was expressed 
in a program for the development of visual aids, 
discussed at the spring (1937) meeting of the 
accounting section of the New_York Society 
for the Experimental Study of Education, con- 
ducted by Mr. Greenstein, chairman of the ac- 
counting department at Lane High School in 
Brooklyn, 
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ordinating their efforts, it will be pos- 
sible to make a valuable contribution to 
teaching technique. Progress would be 
accelerated if the tasks could be subdi- 
vided among the schools interested in the 
plan. Several teachers have already 
written to express their desire to partici- 
pate in such a program. Others who may 
be interested will be welcome. A_ plan 
for carrying the program forward will be 
discussed in future issues. 

There are two phases to the problem of 
using visual and auditory aids. These 
two phases relate to the immediate pres- 
ent and the more remote future. 

The immediate inquiry is addressed to 
existing material. An inventory should 
be taken to discover the resources now at 
hand. This must be followed by an eval- 
uation of the visual aids thus discovered. 
As a result of this appraisal, it should be 
possible to provide a nucleus of films for 
a library of such teaching aids. An eval- 
uation of certain of the existing films and 


slides has been made independently by in- 
dividual teachers, but each novice in the 
field has been compelled to repeat the 
process. A more efficient procedure could 
be established by reporting individual ef- 
forts to this clearing-house. From these 
reports, a bibliography of aids might be 
prepared to guide those who follow the 
pioneers. Charts for grading films have 
been prepared and will be discussed in fu- 
ture issues as the need arises. 

The second phase of the program of 
developing visual and auditory aids is 
concerned with the future. How shall we 
correct the mistakes of the past? Com- 
petent guidance will improve the quality 
of films and allied aids prepared for use 
by teachers. The material now in ex- 


istence has been prepared chiefly by pri- 
vate organizations with slight concern for 
the requirements of the classroom. If 


films are intended for use in instruction, 
they must be prepared with due regard 
for the recognized principles of pedagogy. 
Guides to assist teachers in producing 
their own films have been prepared by 
-ompetent critics, 

Can teachers make films? Skimin, 
Wood, Gramet and the writer have an- 
swered that question with a forceful af- 
firmative. Their films have been used 
for instruction in commercial subjects, 
and descriptions of the films have ap- 
peared in this magazine. It would be ex- 
tremely optimistic to expect teachers to 
produce films as easily as they plan les- 
sons. A technical skill must be devel- 
oped. The skill may be acquired in 
special courses offered to teachers. 

Progress in the preparation of films 
may be slow but it must be persistent. 
Teachers are discouraged because of 
problems in photography or in pedagogy. 
There are relatively few teachers who can 
overcome both these difficulties. Some 
teachers may possess a mechanical dex- 
terity while others excel in lesson-plan- 
ning. The solution may be found in col- 
laboration in the production of films. 

There are unexplored spheres of knowl- 
edge in business subjects that invite treat- 
ment in pictorial lessons. Here is a chal- 
lenge to initiative and resourcefulness. 
The writer has studied the syllabii of 
cities and states in various sections of the 
country to discover topics commonly 
taught in those communities. The selec- 
tion of common topics is one of the sub- 
sidiary problems that can be solved 
through this page. But the major prob- 


Courtesy Ampro Corporation 


Class Listening To and Watching an Educational Talking Film. 
Note that a Student is Operating the Projector. 


lems requiring solution most urgently are 
two—the evaluation of available matter 
and the preparation of new material. 

How can this page contribute to that 
twa-fold objective? That question should 
be answered by teachers interested in the 
improvement of instruction, teachers who 
are willing to test available material, pre- 
pare new material, and share their ex- 
periences with others. 

A tentative program for this page in- 
cludes the presentation of source ma- 
terial for reference, the preparation of a 
bibliography of appropriate visual and 
auditory material, the evaluation of that 
material, the discussion of experimental 
work of teachers, the study of the spe- 
cific advantages of various visual devices, 
and the continuous report of develep- 
— to keep the entire program up-to- 

ate. 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Educators Association of Rochester, New York 

California Business Educators Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of New York City 
and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveiand 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 


Michigan Commercial Education Association 

Michigan Educational Association, Commercial Section— 
District 3 

Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-T-aining 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—-Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 


ciation 
pay wien Business Education, National Education New Oriesns High School Teachers Association 
sociation 


— C ial Teach A iati North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 
Federated Business Teachers Associations of California 


Section 
Florida Commerce Teachers Association Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 
High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. Pi Omega Pi 


Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 

lowa State Teachers Association Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

State Education Association of West Virginia, Commer- 
cial Section 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


Kentucky Business Education Association 
Louisiana Teachers Association 
Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can con- 


tribute most effectively to the total educational program; and to provide machinery for expressing the ideas of business teachers 
throughout the country. 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 

Only associations of business teachers may be members of 
the NationAL Councir or Business EDUCATION. 

The CouNcIL is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouncIL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 
from the associations as such, 

There are three classes of membership. Class A associations 
are those with a membership of 500 or more and pay annual 


dues of $15.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 100 to 499 and pay annual dues of $10.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of less than 100 
and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Class A associations are represented on the Counc. by 
three delegates, Class B associations by two delegates, and 
Class C associations by one delegate. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
Councii should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council of Business Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, 


Recent Literature Prepared 
by the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards 


A recent article entitled “Bases for a cooperating in its national study of sec- 
New Method of Accrediting Schools” is ondary school standards. More important 
perhaps the most significant article pre- than that fact, however, is the expectation 
pared by this national commission. It de- that somewhat the same kind of informa- 
scribes in some detail the type of reports tion, with some simplification, will prob- A second article, “What Periodicals Do 
which will be sent within the next few ably be suggested as a basis for the new School Pupils Prefer?” is based upon an 
weeks to each of the two hundred schools methods of accreditation to be recom- analysis of the replies of over 17,000 
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mended at the conclusion of the Cooper~ 
ative Study’s work. The article also con- 
tains a carefully formulated statement of 
eighteen principles for accreditation. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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pupils to one of the questions on the pupil 
judgment blank. You may find it of in- 
terest and value to ask the same question 
of the pupils in your school and compare 
their answers with those reported in this 
article. 
One of the fundamental principles 
which has guided the Cooperative Study 
in its evaluation of secondary schools has 
been that a school cannot be studied satis- 
factori!y, nor judged fairly, except in 
terms of its own philosophy of education 
and its individually expressed purposes 
and objectives. This principle has neces- 
sitated an attempt to secure valid state- 
ments of the philosophy of education 
characterizing each school studied. Three 
methods have been used. Dr. Altstetter’s 
article, “The Philosophy of Education of 
Two |!undred Secondary Schools,” sum- 
marizes the results secured by one of 
these methods. An article based upon a 


second method of determining the philos- 
ophy of the school, written by Dr. Eells, 
appears in the January, 1938, issue of the 
Educational Record of the American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 

Another reprint, “Can Experts Judge 
Secondary Schools?” outlines the meth- 
ods used by the Cooperative Study’s vis- 
iting committees in studying and evalu- 
ating the two hundred schools included 
in the experimental group, and presents 
data bearing upon the validity of their 
judgments and the marked variations in 
quality found among the schools in the 
country as a whole and in each of the six 
regional groups. 

Copies of any of these reprints can be 
had for 3 cents each as long as the limited 
supply lasts, by addressing the Coopera- 
tive Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. 


Evaluative Criteria 


The evaluative criteria given below will 
be of special interest to business teachers. 
They represent a checklist of outcomes 
for business education, which were formu- 
lated by the Cooperative Study of Sec- 
ondary School Standards, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C., from a special 
report submitted to the Cooperative Study 
by the NAtioxAL Councit oF BUSINESS 


in Business Education 


Epucation under the chairmanship of 
Professor R. G. Walters, Grove City Col- 
lege, Grove City, Pennsylvania, for the 
use of the Cooperative Study in evalu- 
ating business education in a selected list 
of secondary schools in various sections 
of the United States. Printed reports of 
this investigation are expected to be 
available before long. 


Outcomes for Business Education 


CHECKLIST 


) a. Knowing the language of business. 


( ) b. Having a general notion of the economic nature of business and how it oper- 
ates, including intermingling of the functions of management, finances, produc- 


tion, marketing, and accounting. 


( ) c. Developing vocational efficiency in at least one occupation sufficient to permit 
a graduate to secure an initial position. 

( ) d. Developing the ability to adapt oneself to occupational changes brought about 
by inventions or social or economic changes. 

( ) e. Knowing business practices and being proficient in those business skills needed 


by all intelligent consumers. 


( ) f. Appreciating and understanding the more important economic problems of 
present-day life, with a desire to contribute to their solution. 


EVALUATIONS 


. Developing a personality which will be welcomed in business and society alike. 


( ) w. How efficiently are pupils prepared for vocational service? 
( ) x. How readily do they adapt themselves to changed conditions and changing 


demands ? 


( ) vy. How well do they recognize the existence of economic problems and seek 


their solution? 


( ) z. How well do they appreciate the part business plays in the everyday life of 


the individual ? 


Social Studies 


Of the 18 items in this checklist, the following is particularly noted: 
( ) m. Importance of being an intelligent producer and consumer; resistance to 
propaganda and pressure salesmanship. 
The evaluation items put the emphasis on social relations and obligations. 
Home Making 


Of the 10 items in this checklist, the following is noted: 
( ) a. Managing personal finances effectively and assisting with family financial prob- 
lems—accounting, budgeting, purchasing goods and services for self and 


family. 


For a more extended statement of the outcomes of business education, see special report of 
the committee of the NationaL Councit or Bustness Epvcatron, page 27, of the October, 1936, 


issue of the Journat oF Business Epucation. 
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National Business 
College Week 


The following motion was adopted 
unanimously at the annual meeting of the 
Southwestern Private Commercial Schools 
Association held at Dallas, Texas, the 
latter part of last November. It was like- 
wise adopted unanimously at the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Private Commercial Schools held in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, the latter part of last De- 
cember. 


It was adopted unanimously at a meet- 
ing of the Private Schools Department of 
the National Commercial Teachers Feder- 
ation, held in Chicago the day following 
its adoption by the National Association 
of Accredited Commercial Schools with 
this amendment: “To strike out the word 
‘College’ and substitute therefor the 
word ‘Education,’ thus making it read 
‘National Business Education Week’.” 


It is urged that other Private Commer- 
cial Schools Associations throughout the 
country take similar action and that all 
agencies preparing literature for private 
business schools feature the week in their 
advertising announcing the new summer 
term next June—George A. Meadows, 
president, Meadows-Draughon College, 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 


As all of you know, we have certain weeks 
throughout the year designated as ‘‘National This- 
Week,’ “National That-Week,” etc. 


The thought occurred to me recently that our 
business schools could capitalize to quite an ad- 
vantage on a “National Business College Week.” 


The further thought occurred to me that the 
best time to feature this week would be the 
week beginning the first Monday in June of each 
year. The reason for that is that all of our 
regular public shools are invariably out or closed 
by that time. 


Moreover, by featuring such a week in all of 
our advertising material, newspaper ads, etc., we 
should be able to stimulate our summer school 
enrollment; and, in order to make summer schools 
as profitable as possible, we should encourage 
high school graduates and others to get started 
as early in the summer as practicable or con- 
venient. 


Inasmuch as our high schools are usually out 
the latter part of May, the students would have 
an opportunity to get in a little vacatiofi or rest 
before starting in our schools at the beginning 
of “National Business College Week.” 


Then, there is one other important thing to 
consider in this connection, and that is the fact 
that, with our other types of schools and _ col- 
leges closed at that season, we should be able to 
get in more support than ordinarily from our 
newspapers. At any rate, they would be more 
inclined to give us some space in their columns 
for such special articles as we might write or 
present to them. 


Then there is still another thing to be con- 
sidered in this connection, and that is this: All 
of our associations, our special school services, 
and our business school advertising agencies 
could supply us with special information and 
advertising material to be used in capitalizing 
upon this week—‘‘National Business College 
Week.’ 


So, as I see it, there are many reasons why 
we should designate a ‘National Business Col- 
lege Week’ and capitalize on it in all of our 
advertising and through all of our advertising 
mediums. Surely no one can have any legitimate 
reason for objecting to such a week. 


So .. . if it is your pleasure, I would 
like to make a motion to the effect that this 
association, at the regular 1937 meeting, go on 
record as endorsing the proposal that, in the 
future, we designate the week beginning the first 
Monday in June of each year as “National Busi- 
ness College Week” and that private commercial 
schools, everywhere, be urged to feature ‘“N: 
tional Business College Week,’’ and the dates 
thereof, in their advertising and other publicity. 
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SUMMER 


SCHOOL 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


1938 Intersession and Summer Session 


The following courses are offered in the six-week summer session program, 


beginning Tuesday, July 5: 


Methods of Teaching Office Practice, Foundations of Business Education, Cur- 
riculum Construction in Business Education, Principles and Problems of Office 


Practice, Methods of Teaching Introduction to Business, Methods of Teaching 
Elementary Bookkeeping, Methods of Teaching Advanced Bookkeeping, Demon- 
stration and Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand, Methods of Teaching Ad- 
vanced Shorthand Dictation and Transcription, Demonstration and Methods of 
Teaching Typewriting, Teaching the Social-Business Subjects, Research Studies 
in Business Education, Seminar in Business Education, and Supervision of 
Business Education. The teaching staff includes Professors Agnew, Cheek, Ely, 
Harrison, Jacobs, Lomax, and Reynolds. 


The following courses are offered in the four-week Intersession program, 
beginning Monday, June 6: 
Foundations of Business Education, Curriculum Construction in Business Edu- 


cation, and Business Life of New York City. Professors Reynolds and Tonne 
will conduct these courses. 


All these courses are accepted for credit towards both baccalaureate and 
Graduate degrees by the School of Education in accordance with the require- 
ments for these degrees. 


In addition to the above, numerous courses are offered in commerce subject- 
matter, and in the general fields of secondary education, teachers college and 
normal school education, and college education. 


REGISTRATION PERIOD 


Intersession, June 6 Summer Session, July 5 


For copy of Bulletin or other information, write 
PROFESSOR PAUL S. LOMAX 


New York University, Washington Square East, 
New York, N. Y. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR 
| COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 


The Bowling Green College of Commerce will this summer offer special service 
through two terms, one beginning June 6 and ending July 9; the other beginning 
July 11, and ending August 13. 


Twelve semester hours of credit. The usual high type of professional training 
that this institution has given to Commercial Teachers and Accountanis will 


standing, or improve his chances for getting a position, or a better one than 
he has. 


Ask for Summer School Bulletin 


of the 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, 


INC. 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Only one hour’s ride from Mammoth Cave National Park 


be given the coming summer, with new features and improvements. A student 
may begin a course, or take solid classroom work for which he will get college 
credit, or take professional training, or review, or improve his certi‘ication 


BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


SUMMER. SESSION 
JUNE 27 TO AUGUST 5 


Methods and content courses covering every phase 
of commercial work on high school and junior 
college levels. Includes courses in consumer 
education and transcription technique. Free 
placement service provided. 


An Accredited College 


Special Commercial Teacher Credentials for 
California Secondary Schools. 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE 


Berkeley, California 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 5 — August 13, 1938 


Two essential types of business education 
must be offered in secondary schools. Some 
young people want vocational preparation. All 
young people, regardless of vocational aims, 
should be interested in consumer business edu- 
cation. The former type of training is in need 
of much improvement as the results of recent 
clerical ability testing show. The latter is in a 
formative stage and needs much clarification. 

Courses in these two fields will be offered at 
Harvard this coming summer. Other related 
courses and several very important conferences 
will be of special interest to business educators. 


For information write Professor Frederick G. Nichols, 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


If You Are A Director of a summer school you 
can look to THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION for your contact with teachers who will study 
business teacher training subjects next summer. 


HAVE YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT APPEAR IN 
MARCH, APRIL, MAY AND JUNE ISSUES 


Teacher’s Institute 


STENOTYPY 


The Stenotype Company, manufacturers of the Steno- 
type, will conduct a Summer Institute for present and 
prospective teachers of Stenotypy; July 5-29. 


This offers to private business school, high school and 
vocational school teachers an unusual opportunity to 
become better informed and more expert in this grow- 
ing field. 


Full details—fees, enrollment qualifications, schedule 
of the Institute—will be glady sent on request. 


THE STENOTYPE COMPANY 


4101 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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N.A.C.T.T.I. 
Atlantic City Meeting 


As this issue goes to press final ar- 
rangements are being made for the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Commercial Teacher-Training  Institu- 
tions in Atlantic City on February 26. The 
sessions will be held in the Claridge 
Hotel. 

Following a breakfast for officers, 
board of directors, and editor of publica- 
tions, the morning meeting will begin at 
9:00 o'clock. The annual luncheon will 
precede the afternoon session and the 
business meeting. The officers of the as- 
sociation are: 

President, Paul A, Carlson,, Whitewater State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
Vice-president, Gertrude Beers, University of 

Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Secreiary, Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 

Treasurer, Frances B. Bowers, Temple Uni- 

versity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Delaware 


The Spring meeting of the Delaware 
Commercial Teachers’ Association will be 
held at John Bassett Moore High School, 
Smyrna, March 5. Hildred Dickerson, 
president of the association, will preside. 

The principal speaker at the morning 
session will be Dr. Hamden L. Forkner 
of Columbia University. Others on the 
program are Dr. J. V. Holloway, Dr. 
John Shilling, W. E. Douglas, J. C. Mes- 
smer and Clarence A. Fulmer. Typewrit- 
ing demonstrations will be given by Al- 
bert Tangora and Stella Willins, speed 
typists. William E. Haines, supervisor of 
Business Education, Wilmington, will lead 
the panel discussion on “Real Business 
Education.” 

Following a luncheon at the Wayside 
Inn, Dr. Seay of Rider College will de- 
liver an address to the group. 


Ruth Hughes of the Senior High 
School, Maplewood, presided over the 
commercial section meeting at the recent 
annual convention of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association in St. Louis. The 
following addresses were delivered on the 
program: “Personality Quotient—Plus or 
Minus?” by Margaret A. Hickey, prin- 
cipal of Miss Hickey’s Training School 
for Secretaries, St. Louis; “What Next 
in Business Education?” by Ernest A. 
Zelliot, director of business education, 
Des Moines, Iowa; “A Graduate Training 
Program for the Commercial Teacher” 
by Ralph K. Watkins, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia; “Report of Committee 
on Revision of State Courses of Study in 
Commercial Subjects” by D. Delp, 
State Teachers College, Springfield. Al- 
bert Tangora, champion typist, gave a 
typewriting demonstration. 

Fern Lowman of Central High School, 
St. Joseph, is the new president of the 
commercial section. Virgil Cheek of 
State Teachers College. Springfield, is 
vice president and T. E. Talmadge of 
Stal High School, Kansas City, is sec- 
retary. 
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Texas 


At the November meeting of the com- 
mercial section of the Texas State Teach- 
ers Association, J. H. Hardie, head of the 
commercial department of the Ball High 
School, Galveston, was elected chairman 
for 1938. Mrs. W. O. Law of Big Spring 
High School, Big Spring, was elected vice 
chairman and Mrs. Velma_ Bracewell 
Parker of Technical High School, Fort 
Worth, was elected secretary. 


N. Y. State Business Educators 


The Fall Conference of the Business 
Education Association of the State of 
New York was held in Albany, Decem- 
ber 3 and 4. President William S. Ris- 
inger presided with his usual ability over 
the well-attended meetings. 

Speakers at the Saturday morning ses- 
sion were Hugh F. McKenna, Federal 
Old-Age Insurance’ Representative of 
New York State; Ernest W. Veigel, Jr., 
president of Rochester Business Institute ; 
Clem Boling, South-Western Publishing 
Company; and Henry J. Boer, Gregg 
Publishing Company. H. E. Porter, 
secretary of the National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools,  ex- 
tended a brief greeting address at the 


luncheon. 
e 


Southern California 


At a joint meeting the Los Angeles 
Commercial Teachers’ Association and 
the Southern California Commercial 
Teachers’ Association elected officers for 
the ensuing year. 

The new officers of the Los Angeles 
Commercial Teachers’ Association are: 
president, Douglas Westin, Fremont High 
School; vice president, Doris Miller, Fre- 
mont High School; treasurer, Burton 
Oliver, Venice High School. The secre- 
tary will be appointed by the president. 

The new officers of the commercial sec- 
tion of the Southern California Teach- 
ers’ Association are: president, Ralph 
Bauer, Washington High School, Los An- 
geles; vice president, E. M. Prescott, 
Ventura Junior College, Ventura; treas- 
urer, Mrs. B. Cunningham, Downey High 
School, Downey; secretary, Mary Carver, 
Washington High School, Los Angeles. 


e 
Northern California 


The northern section of the California 
Commercial Teachers Association recent- 
lv held its biennial meeting in Sacramento, 
California. Fred J. Pribble of Sacra- 
mento Junior College presided. The 
speaker was Dr. William R. Odell, di- 
rector of instruction, Oakland Public 
Schools, Oakland, California, who spoke 
on “Business Training in Junior Col- 
leges.” 

The following are the new officers of 
the Association; president, James A. Cal- 
laghan, Sacramento Junior College, Sac- 
ramento; vice president, G. Dale Miller, 
Woodland High School, Woodland: sec- 
retary-treasurer, E. W. Plaskett, C. K. 
McClatchy High School, Sacramento; 
delegate at large, Mrs. Gladys Hayford, 
Continuation High School, Sacramento. 


Guidance and Personnel 
Groups Consider Youth 


Occupational adjustment for youth and 
educational administration problems will 
feature joint meetings of member groups 
of the American Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations when they gather 
for annual conventions February 23 to 26 
at Atlantic City. Major groups to par- 
ticipate include the National Vocational 
Guidance Association and the National 
Association of Deans of Women, each 
with three-day programs; the American 
College Personnel Association, the Alli- 
ance for Guidance of Rural Youth, the 
Western Personnel Service, the Teachers 
College Personnel Association, and the 
National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, with short pro- 
of the 


grams. Other member groups « 
Council are: National Federation of 
Bureaus of Occupations, Institute of 


Women’s Professional Relations, Person- 
nel Research Federation, American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars, and 
Eastern College Personnel Officers. 

The theme for joint meetings of the 
Council is “The Coordination of Person- 
nel and Guidance Work in Education.” 

Results of occupational adjustment ad- 
vancements in various cities following the 
Occupational Education Tour for School 
Superintendents will be presented by a 
group of school superintendents who 
made the tour as guests of the National 
Occupational Conference. Dr. Edwin A. 
Lee, Director of NOC, will lead the panel 
discussion. 


Westchester Association 
Celebrates 25th Anniversary 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Westchester County (New York) Com- 
mercial Teachers Association was cele- 
brated on Thursday evening, December 2. 

There were 250 teachers present. A 
tribute was paid to Mrs. C. O. Thomp- 
son by presenting her with a beautiful 
corsage and a permanent membership in 
the Association. Ralph H. Baker, prin- 
cipal of the High School of Commerce, 
Yonkers, and’ Jeannette C. Hall of the 
New Rochelle High School, New Ro- 
chelle, were also honored for their long 
service. Mr. Baker has a record of 
thirty-five vears, and Miss Hall has a 
record of thirty-six vears. 

James Turek, president of the Associa- 
tion, gave a talk stressing cooneration he- 
tween the commercial association and the 
general association. The main address 
was delivered by Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, 
commissioner for vocational and exten- 
sion education, New York State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Denver Business. 
Equipment Show 


The School of Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of Denver sponsored the fourth 
annual Business Equipment Show on De- 
cember 1 and 2. Other organizations which 
ccoperated in the show were the National 
Association of Cost Accountants, Colorado 
Society of Certified Public Accountants, | 
and Alpha Kappa Psi, national fraternity. 
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Pathfinder COURSES In 
LLOOSELEAF ACCOUNTING 


TYPEWRITER COURT 
REPORTERS’ BREAD 
AND BUTTER... 


Court Reporters buy their own type- 
writers... pay for all repairs ...use them 
hard...and long...are paid by piece work. 

Can you imagine more competent 
testimony on typewriter speed and per- 
formance? 


Cond Bookkeeping 


By Chctual Business Practice! 


Amazing preference for 
L C Smith shown by survey 
among Court Reporters 


City LC Smith All Others 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 28 3 

Birmingham, Ala. 6 

Chicago, Ill. 298 88 Pathfinder Coy on either of these 

Detroit, Mich. | 39 18 TSeS write to... 

Denver, Colo. | { 9 

Des Moines, Iowa 11 1 ‘Hartes R 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 10 | 1 Hi ad ley Com pany 

Manhattan, N. Y. i87 | 330 N. Los A pathfinder 

Minneapolis, Minn. 7 os “ngeles Street, Los A 

Milwaukee, Wisc. 37 17 York . Chicago Atlanta 

Memphis, Tenn. 13 3 raneisco 

Omaha, Nebr. 27 6 

Total, 12 cities only 694 224 Globe Wernicke “ 
uard files and steel 


esks were select 
general 

ni 
Air Lines, 


Why are Court Reporters so consistently loyal 


to L CSmith? Its sturdiness and freedom from 
costly repairs... the sustained speed they can 
make on it...its obviously less fatiguing action. 

And the same reasons apply—and just as 
forcefully—in selecting typewriters for schools. 
Speed... ease... economy... long life... you 
buy them all when you buy L C Smith! 


THE NEW Super-Speed 


LC SMITH 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
Desk 2, 173 Almond Street 
Syracuse, New York 
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(asee ACCOUNTING and the Pathfinder Course in 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACCOUNTING Students 
3 learn by Performing the Same accounting pro. 
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z de Systems. All practice work is done on standard | 
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E. Cc. T. A. Convention Plans 


Arrangements are rapidly being made 
for the 4lst Annual Convention of the 
Fastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion to be held on April 13, 14, 15, and 16, 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Phil- 
adelphia. W. E. Douglas, President of 
Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware, 
and President of the Association, reports 
that the program is practically completed 
with the exception of a few of the round 
tables. The theme of the convention will 
be “Modernizing Business Education.” 


General Sessions 


The first general session will be held 
in the Grand Ballroom at 3:00 P.M., on 
April 14. The address of welcome will 
be maie by Dr. Louis Nusbaum, Acting 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia 
and tie response by Mrs. Susette B. 
Tyler, Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Richmond, Virginia, Vice-president of the 
Association. Following the President’s 
Address by Mr. Douglas, key-note speech- 
es wil! be delivered by J. Murray Hill, 
Vice-president of the Bowling Green Col- 
lege of Commerce, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, and Professor D. D. Lessenberry, 
University of Pittsburgh. Mr. Hill’s sub- 
ject will be “Providing Types of Business 
Education that will meet the needs of the 
Changing Character of the Secondary 
Schoo! Population”; and Professor Les- 
senberry’s subject will be “Providing 
Guidance Into and Away from _Vocational 
Commercial Courses and for Segregation 
of Vocational and Non-Vocational Busi- 
ness Pupils and for Specialization within 
Vocational Commercial Courses to Meet 
Changes in the Scope of Business Educa- 
tion.” 

The second general meeting will be held 
on Friday morning, April 15. Addresses 
will be given as follows: 

“What Shall be Done to Develop De- 
sirable Personal Traits in Business Pu- 
pils?”? by Harry W. Nock, Office Man- 
ager, Service Department, E. I. duPont 
de Nemours and Co., Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. 

“What Should be Done to Develop 
Personal Utility or Consumer Values 
Through the Teaching of Business Sub- 
jects?” by William M. Polishook, Clif- 
ford J. Scott High School, East Orange, 
New Jersey. 

“What Provisions Should be Made for 
Variation in Abilities Within Classes”? by 
Dr. Edward J. McNamara, Principal, 
sé School of Commerce, New York 
ity. 

“The George-Deen Act and its Relation 
to Vocational Business Education,” by 
Clinton A. Reed, Supervisor of Business 
Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Albany, New York. 


Section Meetings 


The following section meetings have 
been arranged for Friday: 

“Introduction to Business and Business 
Arithmetic,” under the direction of John 
G. Kirk, Director, Commercial Education, 
Philadelphia. The chairmen will be 
George F. Waltz, McKinlev High School, 
Washington, D. C., and Forrest L. Ab- 

tt, Montclair High School, Montclair, 

ew Jersey. 
. “Bookkeeping and Accounting Sec- 
tion,” under the direction of Nathaniel 
Altholz, Director, Commercial Education, 
Board of Education, New York City. The 
chairmen will be Dr. Atlee L. Percy, Di- 
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vision of Commercial Education, Boston 
University, Boston, Mass., and Lloyd H. 
Jacobs, Head of Business Education De- 
partment, State Teachers College, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. 

“Secretarial Section,” under the direc- 
tion of Miss Sadie L. Ziegler, Secretary, 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey. The 
chairmen will be Miss Catherine F. Nulty, 
Assistant Professor of Secretarial 
Studies, University of Vermont, Burling- 
ton, Vermont, and Professor Louis A. 
Rice, Vice-Principal, The Packard School, 
New York City. 

“Social-Business Section,” under the 
direction of Mrs. Susette B. Tyler, Thom- 
as Jefferson High School, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. The chairman will be Z. Carleton 
Staples, Master, Dorchester High School 
for Boys, Dorchester, Massachusetts. 

“Clerical Practice Section,” under the 
direction of Peter L. Agnew, School of 
Education, New York University. The 
chairmen will be James R. Meehan, 
Hunter College, New York City, and Miss 
Mary Stuart, Brighton High School, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

“Merchandising Section,” under the di- 
rection of Clinton A. Reed, Supervisor of 
Business Education, State Department of 
Education, Albany, New York. The 
chairmen will be Miss Margaret Foster, 
Kensington High School, Philadelphia, 
and Dr. Neal B. Bowman, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia. 

“Penmanship Section,” under the direc- 
tion of E. P. Jenison, Becker College, 
Worcester, Mass.; chairman, Grover C. 
Greene, Banks College, Philadelphia. 

“Private Business School Executives’ 
Section,” under the direction of Mr. 
Jenison, Becker College, Worcester, 
Mass. ; chairman, Hastings Hawkes, Beck- 
er College, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Question Box Session 


On Saturday morning, the popular 
Question Box Sessions will be held from 
9:30 to 11:00 after which the following 
sectional meetings will be held: 

Bookkeeping and Accounting, Secre- 
tarial, Social-Business, Clerical Practice, 
Merchandising, Introduction to Business 
and Business Arithmetic, Penmanship, 
and Private School Executives. 


Annual Banquet 


The annual banquet will be held on 
Thursday evening. Dr. Howard Pater- 
son of the University of Pennsylvania will 
be the toastmaster. A guest speaker of 
— reputation will deliver the ad- 
dress. 


Liberty Bell 


“Convention News’”—A Feature 


General Publicity Chairman is Jay W. 
Miller, Goldey College, Wilmington. A 
new feature of the convention will be the 
daily issue of “Convention News,” of 
which Simon M. Hunn, Olney High 
School, will be editor. 


Membership Campaign 


Paul M. Boynton, Central High School, 
Bridgeport, Conn., is again general mem- 
bership chairman, assisted by a live group 
of state chairmen. Mr. Boynton has set 
his membership goal for the Philadelphia 
convention at 3,500. 


Local Committees 


The local chairman is George E. Mum- 
ford, Special Assistant, Division of Com- 
mercial Education, Philadelphia Public 
Schools, with Arnold M. Lloyd, of Banks 
College, as assistant chairman. 

Mr. Mumford has appointed the follow- 
ing committee chairmen: 

Entertainment—Cyril W. Taylor, Tay- 
lor School, with Harold W. Buckley, Di- 
vision of Commercial Education, as co- 
chairman ; Hospitality—Thomas M. 
Peirce, Jr., Peirce School; Information— 
Clarence A. Wesp, Northeast Senior High 
School; Kits—Benjamin Kuykendall, Jr., 
Gratz Senior High School ; Hostess—Mrs. 
John A. Luman, Peirce School; Tours— 
Walter FE. Mansley, Frankford High 
School. 


Advisory Committee 


The general Advisory Committee for 
the Philadelphia convention will be com- 
posed of Mr. Mumford, Chairman, Mr. 
Lloyd, Associate Chairman, and the fol- 
lowing members: C. O. Althouse, Past 
President, ECTA, Central High School, 
Philadelphia; W. J. Amos, Past Presi- 
dent, Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Philadelphia; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. 
Bonner, Superintendent of Parochial 
Schools, Philadelphia; Miss Catherine 
Carlin, President Philadelphia Commer- 
cial Teachers Association; George 
Eckels, Past President, Gregg Publishing 
Co.; J. E. Fuller, Past President, Goldey 
College, Wilmington; Dr. E. M. Hull, 
Past President, Banks College, Phila- 
delphia; John G. Kirk, Director of Com- 
mercial Education, Philadelphia; Walter 
FE. Leidner, High School of Commerce, 
Boston, Mass.; John A. Luman, Past 
President, Peirce School, Philadelphia; 
John N. Minnick, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Pennsylvania; S. Irv- 
ing Strayer, Strayer’s Business School, 
Philadelphia: Pernin H. Q. Tavlor, Tay- 
lor School, Philadelphia; Ralph Wagen- 
seller, Comptroller, Drexel Institute, Phil- 
adelphia; Dr. George E. Walk, Dean, 
Teachers College, Temple University; 
William H. Wythes, Principal. Woodrow 
Wilson Senior High School, Camden. 


Administrative Committee 


The local Administrative Committee 
includes, besides Mr. Mumford and Mr. 
Lloyd, the following: Miss Frances B. 
Bowers, Director of Commercial Educa- 
tion, Temple University; Charles E. Bow- 
man, Girard College; James G. Brigham, 
Special Assistant, Division of Commercial 
Education, Philadelnhia; William L. Ein- 
olf, Associate Professor of Commercial 
Education, University of Pennsylvania; 


John G. Kirk, Director of Commercial . 


Education, Philadelphia; Thomas M. 
Peirce, Jr., Peirce School. 
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Teacher 


The “I forget” student or employee is 
always a source of annoyance. It may be 
of help to the commercial teacher in 
training such students for business to be 
shown that students tend to forget the 
unpleasant thing or the things that they 
probably want to forget. 

Of 315 students enrolled in the Bad 
Axe, Michigan, High School, 61 failed to 
return their report cards before the end 
of the next marking period, for which 
neglect they paid a five-cent fine. Eleven 
per cent of Freshmen forgot their cards, 
sixteen per cent of Sophomores, twenty- 
four per cent of Juniors, and thirty-one 
per cent of Seniors. 


List Price 
DELIVERED U.S.A. 


In fact, this is the same model that is used in thousands of busi- 
ness offices every day on a wide variety of calculating work. 
There are many other models of the Burroughs calculator, both 
electric and hand operated, in various styles and totaling capacities. 


Teachers and students are invited to call at any Burroughs office for a 
demonstration. Special information on classroom instruction is available 
to teachers. If more convenient, mail the coupon for full information. 


I would like complete information on [] Burroughs Calculators [J] Classroom Calculator Instruction. 


CALCULATOR 


For Classroom Instruction 


‘2 Schools which now include—or would like to in- 
clude—the fundamentals of calculating as a part of 
their regular commercial course, will find this low- 
priced Burroughs ideal for classroom instruction. 


Do We Forget Those Things We Want to Forget? 


The academic average of card forget- 
ters in terms of honor points per semester 
hour (A is three honor points, B is two 
honor points, C is one honor point, and 
D no honor point) is .65 (D to D+), al- 
most one honor point per hour below the 
average of the school. 

All students are given a character rat- 
ing of A, B, C, D, or E on each of the 
following traits: Promptness, Courtesy, 
Work Spirit, Group Spirit, Neatness, Or- 
derliness, and Initiative. The average 
honor points per character trait is 1.37 
(C to C+). This corresponds to the av- 
erage of the school. In the opinion of 


School 


Street 


Battle Creek 


their teachers, card forgetters are on q 
par with other students in character rat. 
ing. 

Card forgetting increased by grades 
throughout high school. Those students 
who forgot their cards had lower grades 
on those cards, on the average, than other 
students—Carmi J. Odell, Findlay Col- 
lege, Findlay, Ohio; formerly a commer. 
cial teacher in the Bad Axe, Michigan, 
High School. 


Duplicated Paper Association 
Issues “Idea Book” 


The 1938 Idea Book of the National 
Duplicated Paper Association is now be- 
ing published. 

This book is a compilation of sugges- 
tions, hints, and aids collected from the 
outstanding papers in the duplicated field, 
These school papers, located in all parts 
of the United States, after being assigned 
copy, arrange it, duplicate it, and send the 
completed work to the home orgiinization 
of N. D. P. A., located at Centra! Normal 
College, Danville, Indiana, for assembling 
and distribution. These books are ayail- 
able to anyone, but a reduction in price 
is given to members of Nationa! Dupli- 
cated Paper Association, and an added 
reduction is given to those members who 
contributed, 

The Idea Book of 1937 proved helpful, 
not only to the students of the staffs of 
duplicated school papers, but to faculty 
sponsors as well, definitely raising the 
quality of the school papers who extracted 
the aids from it. 


The Red, White and Blue in Shorthand 


The Red 
STAUTZENBER 
SHORTHAND 
The very, very easy kind 
5 Lessons—40 Principles—30 Pages ....50c 
Ready for 60 word Dictation in 
5 weeks Day School—i0 weeks Night School 
Can be learned by Correspondence 
Write for Descriptive Folder 


The White 
LITE LINE SHORTHAND 
10 Lessons—i04 Principles—70 pages. $1.00 
60 word—10 weeks Days—20 Weeks Night 
The Blue 


PITMAN SHORTHAND in 12 LESSONS 
60 word—Ii2 weeks Night 


GER 


Start all inners in the RED 
Finish all others with the WHITE AND BLUE 


30% Di to teachers and schools 


W. H. Stautzenberger Publishing Co. 


317 Huron Street Toledo, Ohie 


Continuously Since 1891 


The Ellis Publishing Company has manufactured 
Commercial Textbooks for Builders of Business 
Careers 


Write for details about the following books 


Arithmetic For Business 

Rapid Calculation Exercises 
Vocabulary Method of Training Touch Typists 
Accuracy Plus, Advanced Typing ' 
Bookkeeping and Business Methods with, 
Laboratory Practice Set, Part | 

Laboratory Practice Set, Part I 

Laboratory Practice Set, Part 111 

Ellis Dictation 

*Ellis Vocabulary Typing 

*Ellis Problems in Commercial Law 


* Designates Books in Process not ready for Dis- 
tribution. 


ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Commercial Textbooks 
Michigan 


City. 
ty 
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” It provides ample capacity to teach any type of calculating work. Be c 
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: BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6932 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. ) 
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Albert Stern Joins Gregg Staff 


The Gregg Publishing Company an- 
nounces the addition of Mr. Albert Stern 
to its New York office staff in the capacity 
of Special School Representative. He as- 
sumed his duties on January 3. 

A graduate of the College of the City 
of New York, Mr. Stern taught about 
twenty years in the public schools of New 
York City, and for the past thirteen years 
was with the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Compa‘iy, where he had charge of sales 
to educational institutions and served as 
manager of the Burroughs School for 
Operators. For the past ten years, he has 
taught a course in methods of teaching 


Mr. Stern 


office machines in the School of Educa- 
tion, College of the City of New York. 

While at the Burroughs School, Mr. 
Stern prepared text materials for teaching 
calculating, billing, and bookkeeping ma- 
chines, and worked with other commercial 
educators in the preparation of additional 
teaching materials for office machine 
applications. He is co-author of “Office 
Practice — An Integrated Laboratory 
Project”, and “Key Driven Calculator 
Course.” 

As an active member of the Commercial 
Education Association of New York City, 
Mr. Stern is widely known in the city 
and vicinity. He brings with him to the 
Gregg Publishing Company a wide circle 
of friends and a well-rounded experience. 


C. A. Fleming Retires 
As School Head 


The Northern Business College of 
Owen Sound, Ontario, recently changed 
hands. C. A. Fleming, president and 
Principal of the school for 57 years, has 
retired from commercial education work 
at the age of 80. The new president and 
Principal is Charles K. Johnson who for 
ten years headed the commercial depart- 
ment in Mount Allison University in 
Nova Scotia. The secretary is Marjorie 
Wilson, who was head of the commercial 
department in Whitby Ladies’ College, 
Whitby, Ontario. 

Mr. Fleming is still very active as presi- 
dent of the Fleming Publishing Company 
which company does general printing. He 
's also president of the Richardson, Bond 
& Wright Limited, printers, lithographers, 
and book binders and president of the 
Grey & Bruce Trust & Savings Company. 
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Curtis-Seaton 


N. B. Curtis has resigned from the staff 
of State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania, to become chairman of the 
newly organized department of Business 
Education at State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. He will be 
assisted by Paul W. Seaton, formerly on 
the faculty of Greensburg (Pennsylvania) 
High School. 

The new department of Business Edu- 
cation at Shippensburg has been approved 
by the Pennsylvania State Council of 
Education and is the complete four-year 
curriculum including the new sequences 
in Secretarial, Accounting and Retail 
Selling now established in the Teachers 
Colleges of Pennsylvania at Indiana and 
Bloomsburg, and will serve the southern 
and southeas:ern areas of the state. The 
department will work in close coordina- 
tion with the new Department of Adult 
Education also just established at Ship- 
pensburg State Teachers College. 

Before going to Bloomsburg State 
Teachers College, Mr. Curtis had fifteen 
years teaching experience in the public 
schools of Iowa and Pennsylvania. He 
was awarded his B.A. degree at Iowa 
State Teachers College and his M.Ed. 
degree at University of Pittsburgh. He 
is treasurer of the Tri-State Commercial 
Teachers Association; past president of 
the Iowa Commercial Teachers Section; 
past chairman of the Secretarial Section, 
National Commercial Teachers Federa- 
tion; and past vice-president of the Tri- 
State Commercial Teachers Association. 


Mr. Seaton 


Mr. Curtis 


Mr. Seaton was head of the commercial 
department of Derry Township High 
School, Derry, Pennsylvania, before ac- 
cepting a position as instructor of book- 
keeping and accounting in Greensburg, 
three years ago. He has had experience 
as a public accountant, specializing in pay- 
roll and systems accounting. He is a 
graduate of State Teachers College, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania, and has done gradu- 
ate work at Harvard University. 


e 
Mr. Schneider Heads 
New Department 


Arnold E. Schneider, formerly 
structor and supervisor of student teach- 
ers at University High School, State 
University of Iowa, has been appointed 
to the faculty of the Department of 
Business Education that is being or- 


ganized at Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. 


Miss Wurtzel to Ferris Institute 


Laura Wurtzel has been appointed Dean 
of the College of Education and Director 
of Teacher Training, at Ferris Institute, 
Big Rapids, Michigan, and instructor of 
commercial subjects and courses in Edu- 
cation. 

Miss Wurtzel received the A.B. and 
A.M. degrees from the University of Ne- 
braska, has completed a year of graduate 
study at the University of Chicago, and 
additional study at Columbia University, 
practically completing the course points 
for her Ph.D. degree. She studied one 
year at the Lincoln School of Commerce, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, where she received the 


Miss Wurtzel 


Gregg Shorthand Teacher’s Certificate 
“with honors.” She also holds a Profes- 
sional Life Certificate from the University 
of Nebraska. 

For the past nine years Miss Wurtzel 
was director of the Secretarial Science 
Department in the State Teachers College 
at Minot, North Dakota. For two years 
she served as State and Regional Super- 
visor of the NEA Department of Business 
Education and of the National Commer- 
cial Teachers Federation. She was also 
president of the North Dakota Education 
Association, Commerce Section, and a 
member of the executive committee of 
that organization in 1936 and 1937. 


Mr. Chaim and Mrs. Hafer 
Advanced 


Henry I. Chaim, for many years head 
of the business department in the San 
Francisco High School of Commerce has 
been appointed to the position of vice- 
principal and dean of boys in that school. 

Mr. Chaim received his A.B. degree 
from Columbia University. In addition to 
his work at San Francisco High School 
of Commerce he has offered courses in 
the extension classes of the University 
of California. He has contributed valu- 
able articles to this JouRNAL and to other 
professional magazines, and has_ been 
active in local and state educational or- 
ganizations. 

Mrs. Edith Hafer, who received her 
A.B. degree from the University of Cali- 
fornia and M.A. from Stanford Univer- 
sity, has been advanced to head the busi- 
ness department in the High School of 
Commerce to succeed Mr. Chaim. Before 
going to the High School of Commerce . 
she was head of the department in Wood- 
land High School. 
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C. J. Odell Teaching at Findlay 


Carmi J. Odell, formerly a commercial 
teacher in the Bad Axe, Michigan, High 
School; is now teaching in the commercial 
department of Findlay College, Findlay, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Odell received his A.B. degree 
from the University of Michigan in 1932 


Mr. Odell 


and his Master’s degree in 1934. He has 
studied at Gregg College, Chicago, and at 
The Wayne County Training School at 
Northville, Michigan. He has had _ busi- 
ness experience in selling and advertising. 


Moore Heads Gamma Rho Tau 


James A. Moore, of the commercial de- 
partment of the South Gate High School, 
Los Angeles, was recently elected national 
president of Gamma Rho Tau; national 
honorary and professional business edu- 
cation fraternity for men. He is president 
of Gamma chapter at the University of 
Southern California in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Moore is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California and of the University 
of Southern California, and has done 
graduate work at the University of Ari- 


zona, 
e 


Littlejohn Accepts New Position 


W. W. Littlejohn is now teaching in 
the School of Business and Industry of 
the Mississippi State College, State Col- 
lege, Mississippi. He was formerly head 
of the commercial department of the Hat- 
tiesburg High School, Hattiesburg, Missis- 


sippi. 

Mr. Littlejohn obtained his A.B. degree 
from Bowling Green College of Com- 
merce, Bowling Green, Kentucky, and ob- 
tained his M.A. degree in education and 
business administration from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, 


Miss Paetznick 
at Oakfield, N. Y. 


Viola Paetznick has accepted a position 
as a commercial teacher at Oakfield High 
School, Oakfield, New York. She taught 
for five years at South Fallsburg High 
School, South Fallsburg, New York, be- 
fore going to Oakfield. 

Miss Paetznick received her B.S. degree 
from Hartwick College, Oneonta, New 
York, and has attended Carthage College, 
Syracuse University, Albany ‘Teachers 
College and has done extension work at 
New York University. 
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Massell Heads N. Y. 
State Vocational Association 


Alexander S. Massell, principal of Cen- 
tral Commercial High School, New York 
City, has been elected president of the 
New York State Vocational Education 
Association. 

Mr. Massell is a frequent contributor 
to this JouRNAL and to other professional 
magazines. In the issue of this magazine 
for May, 1937, he described the training 


Mr. Massell 


in retail selling which is given to young 
men and young women at Central Com- 
mercial High School. He is a former 
president of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association. 


Hayes to Springfield, Mass. 

Lloyd H. Hayes has accepted a position 
as instructor of bookkeeping and account- 
ing in the High School of Commerce, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. He was for- 
merly an instructor in Central High 
School, Kalamazoo, Michigan, and in the 
high school at Rockford, Michigan. 

Mr. Hayes has an A.B. degree and an 
A.M. degree from the University of Mich- 
igan. He holds a teachers life certificate 
from that university and is to take the 
qualifying examination for the Doctorate 
in Education at Harvard in April. 


Mabel S. Hastings 


The following tribute is part of the 
resolutions passed at the last meeting of 
the Boston Commercial Council in com- 
memoration of the passing of Mabel S. 
Hastings, late head of the secretarial de- 
partment of Girls’ High School, Boston, 


Massachusetts : 

Mabel S. Hastings died Monday, December 
20, 1937, in the performance of her duties; a 
distinguished career came to an end; a_ well- 
beloved leader in Commercial Education passed 
on. 

Miss Hastings was born on May 5, 1870, in 
Antrim, New Hampshire. She received her edu- 
cation at Northfield Seminary and at Wellesley 
College, and had taught in Kendall College, Mus- 
kogee, Indian Territory, and in the public schools 
of Rutland, Massachusetts, and Everett, Massachu- 
setts. She had received signal honors from her 
immediate co-workers and was known and _ recog- 
nized nationally as a most outstanding teacher in 
the commercial field. 

As a teacher, Miss Hastings was alert, active 
and enthusiastic, with an inborn talent for teach- 
ing. As a supervisor, she was fair and consid- 
erate, but uncompromising with inefficiency and 
with apathy. As a leader, she was kind, earnest, 
personable and encouraging. 

Miss Hastings possessed a zeal, a warmth of 
character, and a devotion that was contagious. 
How much her pupils were indebted to her can 
never be estimated but this gentle, gracious, kind- 
ly and efficient teacher assuredly did much _ to 
mold the future happiness of her pupils. Her sim- 
plicity was an inspiration to her pupils. Her 
cheerful, pleasant personality radiated and _ re- 
flected those ideals so necessary for a_ life 
based on an immutable code. 


Miss Wells to Ohio State 


Miss Inez Ray Wells has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of Ohio State 
University. In addition to a full-time 
schedule of teaching methods courses, 
she supervises the practice teachers of 
commercial subjects in the Columbus 
public schools. 


Miss Wells 


Miss Wells received her A.B. degree 
from State Teachers College, Peru, 
Nebraska, and her M.A. degree from the 
University of Iowa. She has taught in 
the Reno High School, Reno, Nevada, 
and in Western State Teachers College, 
Gunnison, Colorado, and was in charge 
of service courses in several commercial 
subjects at Delta State Teachers College, 
Cleveland, Mississippi. 


Wheeler Business College 
Fiftieth Anniversary 


January third marked the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of Wheeler Busi- 
ness College, Birmingham, Alabama. 
Preparations are being made for a home 
coming during February to commemorate 
this event. 

According to college attaches, the insti- 
tution has trained men and women to fill 
some of the nation’s most important posi- 
tions during the last fifty years. Willard 
J. Wheeler, college head, has been in 
charge of the institution forty-two years. 
For the last twenty-five years he has been 
assisted by Mrs. Gertrude G. DeArmond, 
vice-president, who supervises the highly 
specialized courses of study. 

The College maintains a free employ- 
ment service for students and employers. 
During the past year four hundred and 
sixty applications for office help from in- 
dividuals, firms and corporations were 
received. 


e 
A Correction 


In the January Journav the report of 
the advancement of E. E. Hatfield was 
incorrect. Mr. Hatfield has been appointed 
assistant professor of secretarial science 
at the University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma, and not at Oklahoma A & M 
College, as stated in the January issue. 
Before accepting his new position he was 
on the faculty of Oklahoma A & M 
College. 

Mr. Hatfield is helping to promote the 
new program of the school, which is of- 
fering degrees of B.S. and M.S. in the 
College of Education, in cooperation with 
the College of Business Administration. 
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An Important Goal..... 
CHARACTER MOLDING 


Character and personality count as much as knowledge or skill in home, so- 
cial, and business life. Correct attitudes, right thinking, proper habits can be 
formed, exercised, and strengthened through situations and problems empha- 
sizing indirect teaching—not preaching. 


OUR DAILY CONTACTS WITH BUSINESS 


by Greenstein and Smithline 


This text for the Elementary Business Training Course contains problems and 
situations at the end of each lesson unit intended to lead the student to a clear 
appreciation of situations which he will have to meet, and of the necessity for 
the ethical conduct of business affairs in everyday life. 

Courtesy is stressed - Cooperation and loyalty are emphasized - The habit 


of thrift is instilled - The importance of keeping one’s promises and faith with 
one’s fellows is stressed. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


Office FOR FILING 


STUDENTS MAKES TEACHING EASIER... FASTER 


RING the officerightintotheclass- questions and answers on course. 


room ... let your pupils learn : ‘ 
filing by doing filing. This simplified VISIBLE RECORDS. Their use in- 


short-cut method makes teacher’s job 
easier, gives students sounder prepa- 
ration for business. Already used by 
hundreds of schools! 


VERTICAL METHODS. Outfit includes 
miniature correspondence, folders and 
guides, ready for practice filing. Also 
text book, adaptable to any curricu- 
lum, and supplementary booklets with 


creases every day in business. Prepare 
your pupils by letting them set up and 
use their own model systems. Portfolio 
contains Kardex filing pockets, cards 
and signals, along wick full instruc- 
tions. With the outfit you also get text 
book, teacher’s guide, certificates of 
proficiency for students and a 6-tray 
Kardex Visible cabinet for classroom 
demonstrations. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 
CLIP 
COUPON 
Write for full description of filing practice 
outfits. Free with installation of equipment, 
teacher gets correspondence course from 


American Institute of Filing, including ques- 
tion and answer service. 


Miss N. Mae > gee American Institute of Fil- 
ing, Pt. 

465 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Please send me full details of your Practice 
Plan of Filing. I am interested in: 0 Verti- 
cal Filing; 0 Visible Filing. 
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Thompson, Rogers and Travers’ 


BUSINESS LAW 


and 


PROCEDURE 


By Crype O. THompson, late Associate Principal, 
Davis High School and Supervisor of Commercial 
Education, Mount Vernon, N. Y., Rapu E. 
Rocers, Professor of Law, Albany Law School, Al- 
bany, N. Y., and A. Assistant 
Professor of Business Education, State Teachers 


College, Trenton, N. J. 
612 pages List, $1.80 
Handbook and Key (Travers) List, $2.00 


This new, authoritative, and teachable 
book 


— enables the pupil to acquire an understanding 
of the ways in which business is transacted 
as well as an understanding of the laws and 
rules. 


— offers sound information concerning the rela- 
tionship between business law and our social 
problems 


— provides many examples of business transac- 
tions and contracts and shows the usual proce- 
dure of the processes involved 


—dgives hypothetical cases for decision which af- 
ford an excellent means for testing the pupil’s 
understanding of how the legal principles are 
applied 

Special Teaching Points 


Terms defined as used 


Questions or statement introducing each law prin- 
ciple and illustrated by appropriate examples 


Fundamental law principles summarized 
Text questions reviewing subject matter 
General questions for class discussion 


Summary outline of topics 


Review cases for decision at end of each group of topics 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


“A very interesting and challenging book. The 
unusual use of illustrative and ‘case’ material, 


with the constant encouragement to think, mark 
TODAY’S ECONOMICS as the outstanding 
text in its field.” 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


NEW YORK ad CHICAGO ad SAN FRANCISCO 


WHEN A NEW TEXT 
COMES FROM THE PRESS 


there is always an element of conjecture about 
the reaction of instructors. But when such a pub- 
lication has passed through the hands of master 
craftsmen in its making, and when it strikes a 
popular chord of interest.as MUNICIPAL ACCOUNT- 
ING has done, general approval is certain. 


Here is factual proof of its general acceptance. MUuNICI- 
paL AccouNTING has been off the press less than thirty 
days, and during that time the names of those purchasing it 
reads like “Who’s Who.” Hundreds of instructors of account- 


ing and public officials have ordered MunicipaL ACCOUNT- 
ING. 


Every person interested in public finance and governmental 
accounting procedure should possess a copy of this text. 


WRITE FOR COPY 


Municipal Accounting will be mailed to teachers upon receipt 
of money order, draft or check for $2.63. (The 
regular list price is $3.50). Please give name of 
your school. If not satisfied with the book, you 
may return it within five days and a refund will 
be made promptly. If you are teaching municipal 
accounting, please indicate, and the text will be 
sent on consignment for ninety days’ examination. 


332-412 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 3 
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International Congress 
On Commercial Education 


Extensive plans are being made for the 
International Congress on Commercial 
Education which will be held in Berlin, 
July 25-29. This year the International 
Congress is combining with the Interna- 
tional Congress on Technical (vocational) 
Education. An excellent Economics course 
will be conducted in connection with the 
Congress. 

The (ongress will be the outstanding 
event of a special Commercial Education 
Tour of Europe for this summer, on 
which Ehrenhardt, associate profes- 
sor of the Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, will act as special lec- 
turer. Interesting stops will include 
Hamburg, Berlin for the Congress, 
Prague, Vienna, boat to Budapest, Bay- 
reuth for the House of German Short- 
hand and the Wagnerian opera, Munich, 
Zurich, Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam and 
London. 


Teachers College Meeting 


In connection with the annual meeting 
of the Eastern Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation to be held in Philadelphia in 
April, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity will hold a breakfast meeting on 
Friday morning, April 15, at 8 o’clock at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. Plans for 
commercial education at Teachers College 
will be discussed together with ways in 
which the College may effectively serve 
alumni groups. Those planning to attend 
should send their names to Professor 
Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, 
525 West 120 Street, New York City. 


N. Y. State Group 
Issues New Publication 


With appropriate greetings to members, 
the Business Education Association of 
the State of New York issued a new 
quarterly publication on January first. 
Mrs. Mildred Elley of the Mildred Elley 
School, Albany, is editor-in-chief, and has 
a competent staff to assist her in pub- 
lishing this association paper. 

The officers of the association are: 
President, William §. Risinger, Utica School 
_of Commerce, Utica. 

Vice-president, Mildred Elley, Mildred Elley 

School, Albany. 
Secretary, Leslie G. Kelley, The Kelley Busi- 

ness Institute, Niagara Falls. 


Treasurer, Arthur B. Backensto, Troy Busi- 


ness College, Troy. 


e 
Association Changes Name 


Because of the demand for a greater 
scope of activity for schools and dupli- 
cating supply companies, the name of the 
National Mimeograph Paper Association 
has been changed to the National Dupli- 
cated Paper Association. In 1934 when 
the National Mimeograph Paper Associ- 
ation was formed, only schools which 
were publishing mimeographed papers 
were present. Since that time the mem- 


bership has grown until all types of sten- 
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cil duplicated papers, as well as hecto- 
graph and offset papers are included. Be- 
cause of this fact, and because the name 
“Mimeograph” is the copyright name of 
the A. B. Dick Co., this change was 
affected. 

Each month, a magazine containing ar- 
ticles on ways and means of duplicating 
school papers is published by this asso- 
ciation, together with a supplement giving 
criticisms of the papers which are sent 
in monthly to this Association. 

The papers which are received through 
this association are filed during the year 
and are judged in April with suitable 
awards made for those which rank high 
in this contest. At the present time this 
association has approximately ten thou- 
sand papers on file which are on a loan 
service available to members who desire 
to use it. 

Further information concerning this As- 
sociation, which is proving popular to 
many commercial, journalism, and Eng- 
lish teachers, may be secured by writing 
this organization at Central Normal Col- 
lege, Danville, Indiana, c/o Mrs. Blanche 
M. Wean, Chairman. 


Drexel Open House 


The School of Business Administration 
at Drexel Institute of Technology pre- 
sented exhibits in the following at the 
annual Drexel Open House on Friday and 
Saturday, January 14 and 15,—Advertising 
and Marketing, Accounting, Commercial 
Teaching and Secretarial Science, Retail 
Management, Law, Economic Geography, 
Commerce and Engineering, Typewriting 
and Office Equipment, and Placement. 
Demonstrations by Stella Willins, inter- 
national champion woman typist, and 
Charles Zoubek, certified shorthand re- 
porter, and a play, “When Gregg meets 
Greek,” by the students of the Business 
Administration School, were features of 
the Open House program. 

Forty-seven hundred secondary school 
students attended this year’s Open House, 
where they were given an opportunity to 
view directly the facilities and methods 
of modern college education in Business 
Administration, Engineering, Home Econ- 
omics, and Library Science. 


Tacoma Continues 
Simplified Keyboard 

Press reports indicate that on December 
27, 1937, the school board of the Tacoma, 
Washington, Public Schools voted unani- 
mously to continue to offer 7Typewriting 
for Personal Use in the seventh grade of 
their six intermediate schools. This pro- 
gram was begun four years ago. A ques- 
tionnaire report from 2,505 parents of 
junior and senior high school pupils indi- 
cated that 1,774 parents desired such train- 
ing for their children. 

Simplified keyboard typewriting instruc- 
tion in the intermediate school and in 
Lincoln High School (the largest in the 
State of Washington) is to be continued 
on an elective basis as in the past. The 
experimental phases of the simplified key- 
board study are being enhanced through 
the provision for standard keyboard 
classes in the intermediate schools which 
will provide comparative data on the ef- 
ficiency of instruction and on the feasibil- 
ity of integrating typewriting and junior 
high school English instruction on the two 
keyboards. 

The Tacoma Public Schools have had 
nationwide recognition as a result of their 
cooperation with the Carnegie Foundation 
Study of Typewriting, centered at the 
University of Washington. Typewriting 
teachers will watch with interest the de- 
velopment of the reorganized junior high 
school typewriting program in Tacoma. 


Alpha lota Installs 
New Chapter 


Delta Nu, affiliated with the American 
Institute of Commerce, Davenport, Iowa, 
is the newest chapter to be added to the 
ranks of Alpha Iota, International Hon- 
orary Business Sorority. It was formally 
installed recently by Elsie M. Fenton, 
Grand President, and other officers of the 
Sorority. 

At the banquet held in the Blue Room 
of Hotel Blackhawk, Janice Moeller, 
sponsor of Delta Nu, introduced Mrs. 
Fenton who presented the charter to Mr. 
S. D. Fenton, Secretary of the American 
Institute of Commerce. Immediately after 
the initiation, the officers of Delta Nu 
were installed. 


Ne, Alpha 


Lota’ s 


Chapter 


Newest 
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PENS 


Point the way 


Business will play a proud 
part in building the greater 
America which economists 
predict. For it is through bus- 
iness that products are made 
available to the masses. 


That is why instruction—par- 
ticularly in business educa- 
tion— assumes a role of ever- 
increasing importance in our 
national life. And the same 
can be said of the tools of busi- 
ness which must keep abreast 
of this promised progress. 


For over 78 years, Esterbrook 
has maintained world leader- 
ship by keeping pace with 
progress in writing. Many 
of the refinements in pen 
designing, which teachers 
have been quick to adopt, owe 
‘their origin to Esterbrook 
craftsmanship. 


In the educational and 
business worlds, the name, 
ESTERBROOK, on any pen 
is a warranty of satisfaction. 


STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


50 Cooper Street Brown Bros., Ltd. 
Camden,N. J. Toronto, Canada 


“A National Study of Consumer Business Edu- Creatine for Commercial Education in the 


cation,” by Paul S. Lomax. Education, Vol. ublic Senior High Schools of Michi 
58, No. 4, December 37. Boston: The Palmer Monograph 39, Cincinnati: South-W ect ub. 
Company, lishing Company. 


A Problem Approach to Economics, by Willard sie te and Methods in Adult Education by 
E. Atkins and James D. Magee, New York: A. D. Mueller, Ph.D., New York: Prentice. 
Harper & Brothers, 572 p. $2.75. Hall, Inc., 428 p. $3.50. 

see ey of Drugs, by Winona M. McGuire and Proceedings of the 19th Annual Meeting, Amer. 

. Prudence McGuire, California State De- ican Association of Collegiate Schools of Busi. 


peetieeet of Education, Bureau of Business ness. College of Commerce, Louisiana State 

ducation and Bureau of Home-Making Edu- University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 

cation. Instructional Unit on Consumer Buy- Profits See Courtesy, by Mary Alden Hopkins 
ork: Doubleday, Doran and Co,, 18] 


ing, 47 p. 15c, mimeographed. New 
Constructing Tests and Grading in Elementary $1.96. 
and High School Subjects, by Henry Daniel Radio in the Classroom, by Margaret Harrison 
Rinsland, 313 p. $2.85. f New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 260 p. $2.50,’ 
“Educational Aspects of the Motion Picture,” by Remedial Reading, by Marion Monroe and Ber. 


Frederic M. Thrasher, Editor, The Journal of tie Backus, New York: Houghton Mifflin Com. 

Educational Sociology. Vol. 11, No. 3, Novem- pany, 171 p. $1.40. 

ber, 1937. : The Changing Curriculum, by Henry Harap, New 
How to File Business Papers and Records, by York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 351 D. 


Allen Chaffee, New York: McGraw-Hill Book $2.00. 
Company, Inc., 186 p. $2.00. The Problems of Education, by Claude C. Craw. 
How to Succeed in Retail Selling, by Ray M. ford, Louis P. Thrope, and Fay Adams; Los 
Hardy, New York: Harper & Brothers, 190 p. Angeles: Southern California School Book 
2.00. Depository, 239 p. $2.50. 
How to Teach, by Claude C. Crawford, Los Training of Teachers in Service, Builetin No, 


Angeles: Southern California School Book De- 13, December, 1937. National Association of 
pository, 511 p. $2.50. i Commercial Teacher-Training Institutions, Ball 
Implications of _Social-Economic Goals for_Edu- State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 


cation, Parts I, II, and III, Washington, D. C.: Typewriting for Personal Use (Second Edition), 
National Education Association, 126 p. 25c by E. G. Blackstone and C. T. Yerian, New 
pus Gregg Publishing Company, 149 p, 


each. 
Improving Social Studies Instruction, Research ye a 
om gy National Education Association, 20th Century Typewriting Tests, (No. 1-6), by D. 


Vol. XV, No. 5. November, 1937. D. Lessenberry and Helen Reynolds, Cincin- 

Motion Pictures in Education, by Edward Dale, nati: South-Western Publishing Company. 
Fannie W. Dunn, Charles F. Hoban, Jr., and Workbook for Cre Typing—Book J (Second 
Etta Schneider, New York: The H. W. Wil- Edition), New York: Gregg Publishing Com. 
son Company, 475 pages. $2.50. pany, 28c. 


PLAN TO ATTEND THE 
EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia 
April 13, 14, 15 and 16 


Ready for State and Local School 
Administrators and Teachers of 
Business Education 


12 PAGE BULLETIN 


Vocational Training for the Distributive 
Occupations Under the George-Deen Act, 
by Frederick G. Nichols, Harvard University. 


Per single copy ............... 10c 

For 10 up to 24 copies, inclusive 8c each 
For 25 up to 49 copies, inclusive 7c each 
For 50 up to 99 copies, inclusive 6c each 
100 copies or more ............ 5c each 


A SINGLE COPY OF EACH OF THE FOLLOWING REPRINTS 
MAY BE HAD FREE 


Current Problems in Business Education, by Paul S. Lomax. 


A Sound Philosophy of Business Education (Service Bulletin No. 6, 
reprinted from THE Business Epucation Wortp), by Paul S. 
Lomax and Frederick G. Nichols 


A Symposium _on Socio-Business Education (Reprinted from THE 
"ee SHEET as its Monograph 31), edited by L. A. Rice 


ar my Occupational Information in the High School, by A. O. 
olvin 


A Biblio maps in Methods of Teaching Shorthand, by Frances R. 
Botstor 


Europe Challenges the American Teacher, by Lee Galloway 
A 5 ala in Office and Secretarial Practice, by Clinton A. 
ee 


Duties of a City Supervisor of Business Education, by L. A. Riee 


Some Possibilities Pl Closer Cooperation Between the Social Studies 
and Business Education, by W. G. Kimmel 


Nationa? Leadership Problems in Business Education as Viewed by 
the United States Office of Education, by J. C. Wright 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The Journal of Business Education 
512 BROOKS BUILDING WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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. interested. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING, by 
Edward J. Rowse and Louis J. Fish, Ci 
cinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Company, 404 p. $1.60. 


“Advertising business today is the life 
impulse of commercial activity.” This 
summary sentence is a basic thought of the 
textbook. Because of the vitality of the 
subject matter, the simple and interesting 
way in which it is presented, its many il- 
lustrations and its logical arrangement, an 
appreciation of the economic significance 
of advertising can readily be obtained. The 
chapters are divided into five distinct divi- 
sions, The Place and the Function of Ad- 
vertising, Selling Through Advertising, 
The Mechanics of Advertising, Advertis- 
ing Mediums, and Advertising Procedures. 
The market "analy sis of the present day 
brings out current trends of advertising. 

After studying “Mechanics of Advertis- 
ing” and “Selling Through Advertising”, 
the student will realize the thought and 
deliteration necessary for the actual pro- 
duction of an ad. The chapter, “Drama- 
tization in Advertising” shows how inspi- 
rational material may be used for motiva- 
tion. The description of Radio Advertis- 
ing, which is comprehensive and up-to- 
date, shows the business student the im- 
portance of this medium whose programs 
must be varied to actually be a determin- 
ing sales factor. “Advertising for the 
Small Retail Store” gives excellent sug- 
gestions for those persons: whose duty will 
be to manage such stores. “Advertising for 
the Large Retail Store” gives an insight 
to the problems there involved. Chapters 
such as “Engraving and Plates”, “Types 
and Printing” are full of specific illustra- 
tions. They are instructive and make 
something which is very technical, easily 
understood. 

Class discussion questions and projects 
found at the end of each chapter may be 
the teacher’s specific aid, or they may 
make up the laboratory work for the pu- 
pil. They are pointed and useful, and will 
give an advertising course practicability, 
—: and a vocational application. 

A study of advertising with the use of 
Fundamentals of Advertising as a text 
may not enable the pupil to create ads, for 
such is an art, but it will produce an en- 
thusiasm for creation if the pupil is so 
It will give an evaluation of 
the basic principles involved in adver- 
tising, and will make the pupil conscious 
of the importance of advertising in the 
business world—Marie E. Altermatt. 


RETAIL STORE OPERATION (Revision), 
by Paul H. Nystrom, New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 702 p. $4.50. 


In this huge volume, Dr. Nystrom has 
revised and enlarged a work which he 
began in 1915, and which has since been 
regarded very highly in the field of mer- 
chandising Dr. Nystrom has brought his 
wide marketing and teaching experience 
once more to the textbook mart. This 
new volume, a fourth revision, is suitable 
for use on the college level, and it may 
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well be considered an outstanding contri- 
bution to a field which is already fully 
supplied with mediocre literature. It is a 
valuable addition to the material now 
available because of the author’s wide and 
varied experience in the field. College 
professor and business man, Dr. Nystrom 
speaks with authority on the subject of 
Retail Store Operation. 

After introducing the subject of Retail- 
ing, the book devotes five chapters to Mer- 
chandising and Buying, two chapters to 
Advertising, six chapters to Service and 
Service Management, one chapter to Sales- 
manship, three chapters to the Physical 
Store, three chapters to the Controller’s 
Activities, and one chapter to Manage- 
ment. This broad treatment of the sub- 
ject is very adequately strengthened by a 
series of illustrations and charts (eighty- 
five in all). Appendix A is devoted to 
questions and projects on the material in 
the text of the book, and is divided into 
chapters. The Bibliography is presented 
at the end of the book, and it is also di- 
vided into chapters, so that the reader 
may find the book he seeks, by looking 
inder the chapter heading, instead of going 
down a long list of books. 

Especially worthy of careful attention 
are the charts and illustrations which 
make the discussion so meaningful. An 
example of the wise use of this material 
is found in the chapter on Store Layout. 
Tables are given to describe methods for 
selecting locations, and floor-values, and 
diagrams are shown to illustrate various 
types of store lay-out. This illustrative 
material makes the printed word much 
more vital and useful. 

The book is well written, the author is 
an authority on the subject, and the ma- 
terial is up to date. This revised book 
should receive a wide acceptance. 
—Milton Kappstatter, Barringer Evening 
High School, Newark, N. J. 


WHAT ABOUT DOLLARS?, Compiled by 
Theodore Barrett and Louis B. Spaeth, 
Jr., Pasadena, California: Educational 
Research Association, 309 p. $2.25, 
fabrikoid binding; $1.60, paper binding. 


This book gives a wealth of material for 
business education for the consumer. Sec- 
tion one deals with the problems of mon- 
ey management. The topics are organized 
in terms of saving, insurance, credit, etc., 
much as a typical junior business training 
text. The materials are somewhat more 
advanced, however, and would be more 
likely to appeal to a senior high school 
student or adult. Section two deals with 
better buymanship and gives specific judg- 
ments for buying various products and 
services. The question material is very 
scant and the whole set-up of the material 
is rather on the level of the amateur. 
However, the book does contain fine 
source material and should be excellent as 
a supplementary reference for the teach- 
er’s use or for snecial student use in con- 
nection with extra project .or activity 
work. 


VISUALIZING THE CURRICULUM, by 
C. H. Hoban, C. H. Hoban, Jr., and S. B. 
Zisman, New York: The Cordon Com- 
pany, 188 illustrations, 320 p. $3.50. 


Here is the book educators have been 
wanting for some time. It constitutes a 
source of basic information on visual aids 
in education for the classroom teacher, 
the supervisor, and the administrator. The 
various types of visual aids are discussed 
not only from the point of view of their 
functions, values, methods of use, etc., but 
also in relation to one another and to the 
process of learning and its order of pro- 
gression. 

Considerable space is devoted to illus- 
trations, and the photography is highly 
commendable. Wide margins provide 
ample and convenient space for notes or 
additional illustrations. A glossary of 
technical terms, an unusually complete 
bibliography at the end of each chapter, 
and a comprehensive index add to the 
value of the book. 

The materials in this book are well or- 
ganized. Each chapter has many sub-di- 
visions. The following chapter headings 
speak for themselves: 

Why Visual Aids In Teaching? 

The School Journey. 
Objects And Models 
The Motion Picture. 
The Still Picture. 
Graphic Materials. 
Integrating Materials Of Instruction. 
Administering A Visual Aids Program. 
Architectural Consideration. 

Through the triple collaboration of Dr. 
Charles Hoban, Dr. Charles Hoban, 
Jr., and Professor Samuel L. Zisman, it 
combines and synthesizes the experiences 
of a state administrator of visual educa- 
tion, a research worker, and a_ profes- 
sional designer, all of whom have had 
wide classroom teaching experiences on 
various educational levels. 

We are aware of the important part 
visual aids play in our modern schools, 
and this publication is without doubt a 
distinct contribution to our visual educa- 
tional program. 

—Mary A. Cosgrove, High School, [ill- 

side, New Jersey. 


‘The School Museum. 


ECONOMICS—Principles and Problems, by 
Paul F. Gemmill and Ralph H. Blodgett, 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Volume 
I—704 p. Volume II—652 p. $2.50 
each. 

These two volumes treating of both the 
principles and the problems of economics, 
have been organized for a full year course 
in the subject. There is no sharp division 
hetween the theory and the problems in 
the presentation; instead, the two have 
been carefully interwoven to produce a 
complete picture. 

The publication is up-to-date, including 
a treatment of such timely subjects as gov- 
sernment and business, and economic se- 
curity. All the chapters are supplemented 
by lists of study questions and references 
for further reading. 

This extensive treatment of the subject 
will no doubt appeal to teachers of eco- 
nomics on the college level. 
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McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


Smith’s 
ECONOMICS 
Revised Edition 


$1.68 


Today’s economic problems brought to 
high school pupils in a way the pupils 
can understand. This book meets to- 
day’s requirements for an economics 
text, giving a complete and authentic 
picture of conditions as they exist at 
the present time. Class-tested problems, 
topics for debate, new pictures and 
charts have been added to the 1938 
edition. 


The secretarial student’s 
one-volume library .. . 


Hutchinson’‘s 


STANDARD HANDBOOK 
FOR SECRETARIES 


Textbook Edition, Available 
to Schools and Colleges only 


$2.80 


Provides students and secretaries with 
the handbook of facts, procedures and 
methods that will give them sound 
training in secretarial technique. In 
addition to grammar, punctuation, etc., 
the book gives a wealth of useful data 
relating to diplomacy, efficiency, office 
procedure, legal matters, communica- 
tion services, and tables and lists of 
many kinds. 


Chattfee’s 


HOW TO FILE BUSINESS 
PAPERS AND RECORDS 


$2.00 


A concise, practical treatment of office 
filing, giving the information needed by 
the office manager who wishes to select 
the filing system best suited to his pur- 
poses, and by the young girl in busi- 
ness who wishes to become expert in 
this branch of office practice. Explains 
methods of filing and indexing. De- 
scribes all systems of filing, from the 
simplest to those requiring special 
equipment, and how to operate them. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


330 West 42nd St. 


Recommended 


MEN WANTED, by Frances Maule, New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls, $2.00. 


This is an authoritative discussion of 
the personal and educational qualifications 
which the business man desires in young 
people. The facts presented are the re- 
sult of investigation covering hundreds of 
interviews with business executives. It is 
one of the few books of this nature that 
is especially designed to help beginning 
male workers. Frances Maule is also the 
author of She Strives to Conquer, a job 
book for women. 

e 


WAKE UP AND LIVE!, by Dorothea 
Brande, New York: Simon & Schuster 


Volumes have been written about the 
subject of personality development, but 
few titles in recent months have been as 
well planned to give the most essential 
methods and devices for developing busi- 
ness and social characteristics especially 
desirable for business people. ‘Lhis is 
really an interesting and instructive read- 
ing source for high school and college 
students who are interested in business 
careers. The title deserves a place on the 
Book Shelf. 


GET IT RIGHT, by John B. Opdycke, New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 


Author Opdycke has developed in an 
unique style the treatment of scores of 
common errors made by secretaries, and 
his approacn to punctuation difficulties 
and suggested remedies in this text is a 
noteworthy contribution. Get Jt Right is 
reliable and accurate source data for 
classroom uses and a worthy book for 
leisure hours as well as for the business 
office. 


THE SPEAKER’S DESK BOOK, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana: Maxwell Droke, $3.85. 


This is the latest and perhaps one of 
the best collections of epigrams and anec- 
dotes desired for public speaking pur- 
poses. The content is good for any one 
who is interested in public speaking and 
unusually helpful to those who may be 
called on to make short business talks. 
An index of 500 topics enables one to 
find quickly the story needed to fit a 
special occasion. Teachers should find 
this a useful source book. Author or 
editor not named by publisher. 


1 FIND MY VOCATION, by Harry D. Kit- 
son, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., revised edition, $1.40. 


This volume is recommended to those 
business teachers and others who are en- 
gaged in vocational guidance problems. 
Author Kitson has presented a self- 
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analysis, preparation and adjustment pre- 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Books’ from 


the Book Shelf 


by Eugene H. Hughes 


School of Commerce, New York University 
New York, N. Y 


scription for individuals desiring job and 
vocational information. The Style is di- 
rect, stimulating and the treatment is com- 
prehensive. It is a good reference book. 


DIVIDED WE STAND. The Crisis of a 
Frontierless Democracy, by Walter Pres. 
cott Webb, New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, Inc., $2.50. 


Teachers of economics and economic 
geography will find Professor Webb's 
lively exposition and interesting treatment 
of contemporary business problems stim- 
ulating. The book describes the sectional 
economic interests in the United States, 
the causes and affects, as well as a dis- 
cussion of the current New Deal rem- 
edies. His treatment is not too disturb- 
ing. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LIVING, by Dr. 
Lin Yutang, New York: Reynal & 
Hitchcock, $3.00. 


Dr. Yutang’s philosophical message is 
all that the title indicates, and thus has 
been favorably received by American 
readers for its philosophy. He presents 
an easily readable and understanding con- 
cept of Chinese sages against a modern 
Occidental background. 


STANDARD HANDBOOK FOR SECRE- 
TARIES, by Lois Irene Hutchinson, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., $2.80. 


A book especially designed for secre- 
taries and students engaged in secretarial 
study. It contains reference data, steno- 
graphic procedures, techniques and cor- 
rect secretarial situations. The book pro- 
vides supplementary material useful in 
secretarial classes. This volume is one of 
the most complete for this type of refer- 
ence, making it a splendid teaching ref- 
erence. 


Introduction to Business 


Third Edition 
Kirk, Buckley, and Waesche 


Co-ordinates the facts of 
business with the business of 
living. Pupil activities, objec- 
tive tests, workbooks, over 
250 illustrations, and complete 
teacher’s manual. 


Write for full information 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 
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Gives New Meaning 
to the Word “MODERN’”’ 


by 
EDWIN H. FEARON 


GIVES 


a complete course in bookkeeping in one year of high 
school study. 


GIVES 


the most thorough one-year foundation for those schools 
that teach two years of bookkeeping. 


GIVES 
a simple presentation and direct treatment of the subject 
that will make teachers open their eyes at the results. 


GIVES 


a bookkeeping program that insures economy in teaching 
time and in cost of materials. 


GIVES 
a new interest to the study of bookkeeping. Understanding 
of the procedures begets a surprising amount of student 


interest and progress. 


Write our nearest office for further information. 


INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 
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THIS NEW SIMPLE METHOD 


LICATING 


gives every School 


BETTER 


at a New Low Price 


The new Multigraph Duplicator is radically dif- 
ferent from all other duplicating machines. A 
compact, self-contained unit with speedy electric 
drive, automatic paper feeder and inking mech- 
anism, it is easy to operate and more versatile than 
other methods. It duplicates in any color of ink 
on a wide variety of paper stocks . . . uses both 
sides of the sheet if desired without slip-sheeting 
. and sets a new high standard of quality. 
Students quickly learn to operate this simple, 
Material needed in admin- 
illustrated bul- 


convenient machine. 
istrative and classroom work... 
letins, instructions, Charts, maps, special lesson 
sheets, examination 
papers, student publica- 


tions, invitations, letter- 
heads and standard ruled 
forms for office reports 
and records ... can be 
duplicated from master 
copy prepared direct- 
ly or photographically. 


LIKE THIS 
BEFORE! 


The new Dupli- 
MAT. 
tional duplicating medium used with the Multigraph Dupli- 
cator ... is made of strong, specially treated paper. Typing, 
writing, drawing, ruling and tracing are done on its smooth, 
with any typewriter, writ- 


Sensa- 


white surface ... not cut into it... 
ing or ruling pen, or brush. Corrections can be made, using 
a rubber eraser. Master copy preparation is greatly simplified 
because the DupliMAT handles like a sheet of paper. The 
DupliMAT duplicates by laying a thin film of ink ov the paper 


. itis not soaked in... effecting great operating economies. 


THE New SIMPLE, SPEEDY, ELECTRIC 


MULTIGRAPH 
DUPLICATOR 


CONVENIENT PAYMENTS 


DUPLIMATS, 12c EACH 
in boxes of 50. Lower in Quantities. 
All Prices F. O. B. Cleveland 
Accept This Offer 
Write on school stationery for illustrated booklet and 
looseleaf portfolio of specimens duplicated on the new 
Multigraph Duplicator . . . free! Ask for a demonstration. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Sales Agencies in All Principal Cities —_— 
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